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^NE  of  our  competitions,  which  closed  on  January  15th 
was  designed  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
"What  are  the  twenty -five  best  novels  in  the  English  language?" 
Readers  w^ere  invited  to  send  in  lists:  and  several  hundred 
were  received  in  answer  to  the  request.  Each  list  was  treated 
as  a  ballot  paper;  and  the  best  twenty-five  novels  was  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  thus  registered.  In  all,  the  large  number 
of  352  novels  were  voted  upon,  but  the  following  twenty-five 
secured  the  largest  number  of  votes. — Fainily  Herald  and 
Montreal  Star. 


Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe 

David  Copperfleld Dicktms 

Ivan  hoe Scott 

Vanity  Fair Thackeray 

Lorn  a  Doone Blackmore 

JaneEyre Bronte 

Ben  Hur Wallace 

Adam    Bede Eliot 

Jolm  Halifax,  Gentleman Mulock 

Scarlet  Letter Hawtiiorne 

Robinson  Crusoe Defoe 

Last  Days  of  I'ompeii Lytton 

Vicar  of  Wakefield Goldsmith 


I 
I 


14.  K  ast  Lynne Wood 

15.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss Eliot 

16.  Beside    the   Bonnie  Brier  Bush 

Ian   Maclaren 

i7.    Kenilworth   Scott 

18.  Waverley Scott 

19.  Pickwick  Papers Dickens 

20.  Henry  Esmond  Thackeray 

21.  Westward  Ho Kingaley 

22.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop Dickens 

23.  Oliver  Twist Dickens 

24.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days Hughes 

25.  Heart  of  Midlothian Scott 


We  carry  all  of  the  above  list  in  Neat  Cloth  Binding's,  at  30  Cents  and  TTp'wards, 
Postpaid;  except    "Ben  Hur,"  which  is  $1.'25  postpaid. 


GEO.  Q.  ZUW  fi  sops  GO,. 


.SHUT  IiflKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


LEADING  BOOK  CONCERN  OF  THE  STATE. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


DR.  O.  B.  HEWETT, 

J.  THE  LERDIPIG  DEflTIST  ^ 


In  the  last  20  years  nearly 
20,000  filling;  not  26 
have  Jailed. 

2,000  crowns,  all  perfect. 

Over  800  bridges,  all  doing 
good  work  today. 

Fining     and    eztractlog 

wlthout'paln. 


U/I^y  Qot  patror^iz^ 

THE  BEST. 


Whatever  Style  of  Pens 
You  Adopt  in  Your  School 

We  are  sure  to  be  able  to  suit  you, 
either  in  the  ordinary  style,  or  pens 
for  vertical  writing. 
Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  place 
them  on  your  requisitions  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  unless  you  get 


lesterbrooF^'e. 


lUE  ESHMK  m  PEN  CO. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  John  Street,  New  York. 


Yes,  Home  Treatmeot  Does  Gore- 


From  time  to  time  people  livining  some  distance  from  Doctors 
Shores'  offices  write  the  Doctors  asking  the  question  "Does 
Home  Treatment  Cure?"  In  answer  to  this  question  Drs. 
Shores  want  to  say  emphatically,  Yes,  it  does  cure.  It  has 
cured  thousands  and  will  cure  you.  Just  as  a  proof  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Drs  Shores  Home  Treatment,  the  Doctors  have  selected 
at  random  a  few  sample  letters  they  daily  received  from  their 
out  of  town  patients.  Read  them  carefully,  and  if  you  have  the 
slighest  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness,  write  the  parties  a  letter 
enclosing  a  stamp  for  their  reply  and  test  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments. If  you  live  out  of  town  don't  hesitate  to  write  Drs. 
Shores  about  your  trouble.  You  can  be  cured  at  home  just  as 
well  as  not. 


"GOD  MUST  HAVE  BLESSED  YOU." 

Dear  Drs.  Shores: — It  pleases  me  so  much  to  report  again  my  improving  health.  I  am  gaining  in 
health  all  the  time.  I  hear  so  many  strange  noises  now  that  I  never  could  before — and  can  hear  meat 
frying  as  plain  as  anyone.  My  hearing  is  so  much  better.  I  feel  that  God  must  have  blessed  you  for 
I  can  lay  on  my  left  side  now  all  night  and  rest — which  I  could  not  do  before  for  years.  I  feel  like  a 
young  girl  again  and  my  husband  and  friends  all  marvel  at  the  change. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Richardson,  Mena.n,  Idaho. 

CATARRH  AND  ASTHMA  CURED. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  reside  at  No.  608  Canyon  Road,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  can  be  easily  found  if  anyone 
wishes  to  ask  me  about  my  cure.  I  suffered  with  Catarrh  and  Asthma  for  years.  The  Doctors  said  I 
had  the  grave  yard  cough  and  told  me  only  a  change  of  climate  would  save  my  life.  I  want  to  say 
that  you  have  cured  me  at  my  home,  and  today  my  ears  are  clear,  my  throat  sound  as  a  bell  and  I 
breathe  allright.     I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  and  will  gladly  endorse  your  treatment  to  all  I  know. 

Daniel  Davis,  Ogden,  Utah. 

CATARRH  CURED. 

Drs.  Shores: — Your  letter  received  and  while  I  would  like  to  continue  treatment  if  I  needed  it  I 
must  say  that  I  don't.  I  am  well  as  ever  I  was  and  won't  need  any  more  treatment.  Thanking  you 
I  remain,  Louisa  Marrott,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


Wc   treat    all   diseases   of   a    chronic,  IP  you  live  out  op  town 

Drs.    Shorss    &    Shores    for 
new  symptom  list  and 
get  their  advice  free. 


nervous  or  private  character.     Price  and  WJ  |'\  I  T  K 

terms  within  the  reach  of  all. 


DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Entrance.  Room  210.  34  E.  2Dd.  South  St. 

(When  writing    pleat*   tnantion  thii  paper.) 


GABliE  PlflJlO  GO. 


OPPOSITE  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


Oply ^ 

fQaijtjfaetijrers  Bra^ql? 
ii?  Utal?    .... 


EXPLAINS 


Our  Low  Prices  and 
Extraordinary  Easy  Monthly  Payments. 


Sears  &  Jeremy  Go. 

Wholesalt  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


Write  for  ^  j* 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES. 


From  o*  ^  > 
FACTORY  to  the 
HOME. 


•PHONB   266. 


SSW.lstSontliSt,,  Salt  Lake  City, 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  ^ 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

^ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 

(When  writing    please 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

Ill  South,  We«t  Tempi*  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

mentioD  this  paper. > 


SAYS      ,  ^~~~^.. 

"For  daiiy  use  it  not  only  unpart$  a  sof^^ 
relvety  smoothness  to  tiie  face  but  uniiko  many.^ 
other  preparations.  I  find  it  is  of  positive  benefit 
to  the  skin.""  ■ 

Slic  refers  In  Ihe  renowned  . 

POZZONI'S  MEDICATED  COMPLEXION  POWDERS, 

Yoii  tnuy  not  tolieve  this,  so  scnti  to 
■        POZZONI,  ST.  t-Ot  15. . MQ..  Fo r  H ree  Suinple.        \ 
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Dr.  CHARCOT'S  TONiC  TABLETS 

are  the  only  positively  guaranteed  remedy  for 
the  Drink  Habit,  Nervousness  and  JMelancholy 
caused  by  strong  drink. 

WE  GUARANTEE  FOUR  BOXES 

to  cure   any   CT^e   with   a    positive    written 
guarantee  or  refund  the  money,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors, 
THE  TAHLFTS  CAN  RE  GIVEN  WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

STRONG  DRINK  ^^Tan^&h^°^o 

not  hesitate;  you  take  no  risk.  Upon  receipt 
ofSio.oowe  will  mail  you  four  (4)  boxes  and 
positive  -written  g-uarantee  to  cure  or  re- 
fund your  money-  Single  boxes  S3.00.  At 
Store  or  by  mail. 


F.  D.  SCHRAMM, 


McCORHICK  BLOCK,  SALT  LAKEICIT'r. 


Oreflon  Slion  Line  R.  R.. 

Operating  1431  mllei  of  Railroad 
through  the  thrlTlng  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING. 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTB,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Faclflo  Coaat. 


Ponr  Daily  Trains  Between 
BAIiT  LAKE  OTTY  and  OGDEN 

The  POPULAR  LIKE  to  all  Utah  IfllDing  DlstPistt 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MEROUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  AliL  POINTS  EAST. 


Bay  yonr   tickeU    via    the    "SHORT    LINE," 
Utah's  Faateat  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  100W.2nil  South,  Salt  Like  City. 


8.  W.  ECCLES, 
Qen'l  Traffic  Mgr, 


D.  E.  BURLBY, 
a«B.  Pa».  ATtoket  Aft 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
yiM-Pre«ld«nt  and  Qen'l  Manager. 


CURRENT  TIME  TAB  E. 

IN  EFFECT  JANUARY  8,   1899. 

/        LKAVKS  SALT  LAKK  CITT. 
No.    2— For   ProTO,  orand  Junction  and  all 

points  Kast 8:80  a.  m. 

No.    4— For  ProTO,  Grand  Junction  and   all 

points  Bast  7:40p.  m. 

No.   6— For    Bingham,    Mt.  Pleasant,  HantI, 
Belknap,  KIchfleld  and    all    Intermediate 

points 8;00  a.  m. 

No.    8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 

Intermediate  points 6:00  p.  m. 

No.    8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 10:60  p.m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:46  p.  m. 

No.  42.— For  Park  Oity 8:36  a.m. 

No.    9— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West    12:80  p.  m. 

ABRIVK8  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— From   Biniiham,  ProTO,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  Bast   0:30p,  m. 

No.  8 — From  Provo,  Qrand  Junction  and  the 
East    10:40p.m. 

No.  6— From  ProTO,  Bingham ,  Eureka,  Belk 
nap,   Richfield,  Mantl   and     Intermediate 
points        6:86  p.m. 

No.  J— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a.  m. 

No.  4— From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:80  p.m. 

No.  7— From   Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points   10:00  a.m. 

No.  41.-  Arrives  from    Park  City   and   inter- 
mediate points  ut  f^:46p.  m. 

No.  10  -From  Ogden  and  liiterniedlnte  points, 8:10  p.  m. 
Ufily  line  running  througli  Pullman  l*alHoe  Sleeping 

Uars  from  Salt   I.Hlie  Olty  ti>  .San  Franrlsoo,  Salt  Lake 

Olty  to  Denver  via  Urano  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  Oity 

to  Kansas  (?lty  and  Ohlcago  via  Colorado  points. 

TIOKICT  OFFKJK,   108   W.  9p;0OND   80UTU    STREET. 
posTorrica  corner. 

D.O.  DODGE,    8.  II.  KABOOOK,     F.  A.  WADLBIGH, 
een'l  Manager,     Traffic  Manager.     Qea'l  Pass.  Aft . 


WNKN    WRITING    PLEA8I    MENTION    THll    PAPBK. 


WaTKef's  stoj-e. 


WASH 
SHIRT 
WAISTS 


F  EXTENT  of  variety  has 
any  charm  for  you,  you  will 
consider  this  gathering  when  you 
choose  your  Wash  Waists.  Its 
merit,  however,  does  not  lie  in 
mere  bigness  alone — every  item  in 
this  immense  collection  represents 
a  distinct  and  careful  selection. 
Then  its  other  strong  point,  and 
perhaps  strongest  of  all,  is  the 
price  smallness,  quality  considered. 
For  witness  we  quote  these : 

No.  98.  Ladie»'  waiit  of  plain  black  lawn,  striped 
percales,  black  and  white  figures,  fancy  polka  doti 
black  and  white  plaids.    Price  75o. 

No.  99.  Same  shape  a«  No.  98,  with  ton  rows  of 
tucklns  running  straight  up  and  down  the  front  aud 
made  In  white  lawn.    Price  $1.26. 

No.  100.  Fine  light  percale  waist  with  five  rows 
of  white  pique  running  up  and  down  tba  front. 
Price  $1.25. 

No.  101.  Waist  made  of  imported  Madras,  plaid 
effects,  light  and  medium  colors.    Price  $2.00. 

No.  102.  Fin»  white  linen  waist,  front  and  back 
tucked  alike,  tucked  sleeves.    Price  $2.00. 


\ci.  in:;.  Fine  black  eatine  waist,  nine  rows  of 
cording  i.n  the  front,  yoke  and  back.    Price  $2.50. 

Waist  of  black  percale,  as  No.  IDS,  instead  of 
cording  is  braided  and  tucked.    Price  $1.50. 

No.  104.  Ladies'  checked  percale  waist  with  three 
rows  of  bvahere  tucking  on  the  front,  laundered 
collar  and  cuffs.  Price  75c.  In  fine  white  lawns, 
$1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75. 

Black  percale  waists,  same  as  cut  No.  103,  Instead 
of  cording  is  braided  and  tucked.    Price  $1.50. 

Fine  black  satine  waists,  nine  rows  of  cording  on 
the  front  and  on  the  yoke  and  back.    Price  $2.50. 


Cost  Of  Mailing  Extra,  15c  to  20c.    Mention  this  Advertisement  when  Ordering. 

[WHEN  WRITIN«  IflMTieN  THIS  rA*!*.] 
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UTAH'S  MERCHANT  HARINE. 


■■  Away  back  in  1871  a  Utah  mining 
man  with  a  speculative  turn  of  mind 
conceived  the  idea  of  navigating  Great 
Salt  Lake  in  the  transportation  of  ore 
from  the  Ophir  district  on  the  south  to 
the  line  of  railway  at  the  eastern  foot  of 


dollars,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Dieffen- 
dorf,  for  that  was  our  miner's  name. 
He  brought  the  lumber  and  other  ma- 
terials for  his  vessel  from  California, 
and  the  builder  was  a  ship-carpenter  also 
brought  from  San  Francisco.  Upon  a 
point  of  land  in  a  bend  of  the  river  near 
the  then    bustling  town    of    Corinne    the 


OUR    FLAGSHIP — AND 

the  Promontory  on  the  north.  The 
cargo  was  to  be  taken  on  at  Lake  Point, 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  this  city,  and 
unloaded  at  Corinne,  situated  on  Bear 
River,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
citizens  of  that  town  assisted  in  the 
enterprise  to  the  extent  of  a  bonus  of 
six  thousand  dollars — the  remainder  of 
the    cost,     some     twenty-five     thousand 


THE    WHOLE    NAVY. 

keel  was  laid;  and  there,  in  the  year 
1871,  amid  great  rejoicing  and  many 
fond  hopes  for  her  future,  the  stern- 
wheel  steamer  Ci/y  of  Corinne  was 
launched.  She  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  long,  had  twenty-six  feet 
beam  and  drew  three  and  one-half  feet  of 
water.  She  had  double  engines  of  about 
three  hundred  horse  power,  and  her  best 
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speed  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten 
knots  per  hour. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  present 
conditions  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River, 
through  having  visited  the  region  for 
duck-shooting  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
will  wonder  how  it  could  have  ever  been 
possible  for  any  kind  of  craft  to  ascend 
the  river  from  the  Lake — it  being  now  a 
vast  delta  with  small,  shallow  channels 
here  and  there,  through  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  push  a  boat  of  even  the  most 
flat-bottomed  kind.  But  in  the  days  of 
which  1  speak  there  was  a  channel  broad 
and  deep  enough  for  the  purpose  desired, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  City  of  Corinne 
made  many  successful  trips,  usually  oc- 
cupying nine  or  ten  hours.  An  interest- 
ing fact  showing  the  difference  in  den- 
sity between  the  fresh  water  of  Bear 
River  and  the  briny  water  of  the  Lake  is 
that  the  vessel  on  passing  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  would  begin  to  draw 
less  and  less  water,  until,  when  out  in  the 
Lake  proper,  she  seemed  to  have  light- 
ened up  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  show- 
ing from  seven  to  nine  inches  more  of 
her  hull  than  when  she  left  her  wharf  at 
Corinne. 

Her  career  as  a  transport  was  but 
brief,  and  with  the  stoppage  of  business, 
she  was  removed  to  Lake  Point.  Here, 
for  SIX  or  seven  years  she  was  used  for 
excursion  parties,  etc.  She  navigated 
all  parts  of  the  Lake,  and  many  residents 
of  the  State  will  recall  pleasant  journeys 
made  with  her.  On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions she  was  out  in  a  smashing  gale, 
when  of  course  everybody  was  seasick 
and  had  to  spend  the  night  on  board. 
She  has  been  driven  ashore  twice  in  her 
life,  but  her  timbers  were  strong  and  her 
workmanship  honest.  In  fact,  Captain 
L  M.  Barrett,  of  this  city,  who  handled 
her  a  good  deal  when  she  was  "in  com- 
mission," asserts  that  she   had  the  best- 


built  hull  he  ever  saw — she  has  never  had 
to  be  pumped  out  but  once  during  the 
whole  twenty-eight  years  of  her  life. 

When  the  late  General  Garfield  paid 
us  a  visit  in  the  early  eighties,  the  City 
of  Corinne  was  re-christened,  taking  his 
name,  as  did  also  the  new  bathing  resort 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake,  this  side 
of  Lake  Point.  To  this  place  the  old 
boat  was  now  removed  and  there  she  has 
since  stayed.  Prior  to  this  last  removal 
her  machinery  was  taken  out,  and  it  is 
understood  that  her  engines,  which  were 
very  fine,  are  still  doing  duty  on  Puget 
Sound.  She  herself  was  last  used  in  any 
practical  sense  when  the  Salt  Lake  row- 
ing club  employed  her  as  a  boat    house. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  original 
purpose  for  which  she  was  constructed, 
she  became  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Jacobs, 
and  was  afterwards  owned  by  John  W. 
Young.  With  the  transfer  of  the  railroad 
to  the  Union  Pacific,  she  passed,  with 
the  beach  and  all  other  belongings,  to  the 
possession  of  that  great  company.  The 
reader  may  remember  that  when  the 
Utah  Semi-Centennial  Jubilee  was  cele- 
brated two  years  ago,  it  was  designed  to 
wind  up  the  old  vessel's  life  with  a  burst 
of  eJfplosives  and  glory.  It  was  adver- 
tised and  promised  that  she  should  be 
towed  out  a  distance  from  shore,  her 
hold  charged  with  dynamite,  and  that 
then  she  should  be  bombarded  and  blown 
up  by  the  artillery  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State.  But  she  proved  stubborn 
about  being  moved  any  more,  and  when 
a  crew  of  men  went  to  prepare  her  for 
the  grand  event,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  dislodge  her  from  the  sandy 
bed  in  which  she  had  lain  so  long.  A 
rudely  improvised  representative  of  the 
historic  craft  had  to  be  anchored  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  shore  as  a  target  for 
the  battery,  and  though  the  gunners  hit 
this   a  number   of  times   with    their  shot 
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and  shell,  they  were  unsuccessful  in  ex- 
ploding the  dynamite,  and  the  display 
was  accordingly  voted  by  the  spectators, 
of  whom  there  were  several  thousands, 
as  more  or  less  of  a  failure. 

Of  the  men  who  were  associated  with 
the  vessel  during  the  days  of  her  activity, 
the  one  most  generally  remembered  was 
Captain  Douris,  who  was  brought  from 
the  East  to  take  charge  of  her  after  she 
left  Corinne,  ai:d  who  will  no  doubt  be 
remembered  by  many  older  readers  who 
sailed  our  inland  briny  blue  with  the  ex- 
cursions above  referred  to.  Her  first 
captain  was  Sam  Howe,  of  Corinne,  and 
Captain  Barratt,  who  was  then  in  busi- 
ness in  that  town,  frequently  acted  as 
pilot  on  some  of  her  earlier  voyages,  as 
well  as  managing  her  on  some  of  the 
pleasure  trips  which  she  took  after  being 
brought  to  Lake  Point.  From  him  is 
obtained  most  of  the  information  which 
I  have  attempted  to  give,  also  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  while  the  Lake  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  a  very  shallow  body  of 
water,  he  found  a  depth  of  seventy-six 
feet  at  one  point  off  the  north-west  of 
Antelope  Island. 

C.    C. 


SEM1=ANNUAL     CONFERENCE     OF     THE 
DESERET  SUNDAY   SCHOOL  UNION. 


The  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  held 
on  Sunday  evening,  April  9th,  1899. 
at  7  o'clock. 

There  were  present  the  general  super- 
intendency,  officers  and  members  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board 
and  aids,  a  number  of  Apostles,  Presi- 
dents of  Stakes  and  Bishops;  and  the 
Tabernacle  was  well  filled  with  Sunday 
School  workers. 


General  Superintendent  George  Q. 
Cannon  presided. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir,  under  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Evan  Stephens,  sang 
"Lord  Thou  wilt  hear  me  when  I  pray." 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  John  M. 
Mills.  The  choir  sang  "Come,  dearest 
Lord. " 

Secretary  George  D.  Pyper  called  the 
roll,  which  was  responded  to  by  repre- 
sentatives from  twenty-seven  Stakes. 
The  secretary  also  read  a  portion  of  the 
general  annual  statistical  report  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
for  1898,  which  was  accepted  and  filed. 
[The  report  appears  in  full  in  this  is- 
sue of  the  Instructor.] 

General  Superintendent  George  Q. 
Cannon   said: 

"1  feel  very  much  gratified  at  this 
report,  as  I  think  you  all  do.  We  have 
now,  as  you  have  heard,  103,001)  pupils; 
this  is  a  very  fine  showing;  gone  past 
the  hundred  thousand  mark,  and  that 
has  been    gained    during  the  last   year." 

The  secretary  then  presented  the  gen- 
eral Sunday  School  authorities,  who 
were  unanimously  sustained  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Superintendent,  George  Q. 
Cannon;  second  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent, Karl  G.  Maeser;  general 
secretary,  George  D.  Pyper;  general 
treasurer,  George  Reynolds;  assistant 
secretary  and  stenographer,  Leo  Hun- 
saker. 

Members  of  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board:  George  Q.  Cannon,  Karl 
G.  Maeser,  George  Reynolds,  Thomas  C. 
Griggs,  Joseph  W.  Summerhays,  Levi 
W.  Richards,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  Heber 
J.  Grant,  Joseph  M.  Tanner,  George 
Teasdale,  Hugh  J.  Cannon,  Andrew 
Kimball,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  W. 
Taylor. 

Aids  to  the    General    Board:    L.  John 
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Nuttall,  James  W.  Ure,  John  F.  Ben- 
nett, John  M.  Mills,  William  B.  Dougall, 
William  D.  Owen,  Seymour  B.  Young, 
Christian  D.   Fjeldsted. 

General  Treasurer  George  Reynolds 
reported  that  he  had  received  from 
nickel  donations  for  1898,  the  sum  of 
$3,111  62,  an  increase  of  nearly  eight  per 
cent,  over  1897. 

Elder  Reynolds  read  the  Conference 
assignments  for  1899  as  follows: 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  29  and 
30 — Sanpete. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  tith  and 
7th — St.  George, 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  13th  and 
14th — Parowan. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  20th  and 
21st— Malad. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  27th  and 
28th— Juab. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  10th  and 
11th— Utah. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  17th  and 
18th— Wasatch. 

Sunday    and    Monday,  June    18th  and 

19th— Oneida. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  24th  and 
25th— Bear  Lake  and  Millard. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  1st  and 
2nd — Wayne. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  8th  and 
9th-  Sevier  and   Bannock. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  15th  and 
16th — Morgan  and  Star  Valley. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  22nd  and 
23rd — Bingham  and  Box  Elder. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  29th  and 
30th — Fremont. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5th 
and  6th — Alberta. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  12th 
and  13th — Cassia  and  Woodruff. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  19th 
and  20th — Cache  and  San  Juan. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  26th 
and  27th — Tooele. 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  2nd 
and  3rd — Beaver. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  9th 
and  10th  — Summit  and  Kanab. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  16th 
and  17th — Panguitch. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  23rd 
and  24th — Weber  and  Pocatello. 

Treasurer  Reynolds  also  announced 
that  the  third  edition  of  the  small 
Sunday  School  Hymn  Book  was  now 
ready,  making  in  all  55,000  copies  of  this 
work  which  had  been  issued  from  the 
press.  This  edition  contained  a  few 
new  hymns  and  a  greatly  improved  in- 
dex. Another  edition  of  the  Sunday 
School  Song  Book  in  two  styles  of  bind- 
ing, retailed  respectively  at  40  and  50 
cents,  was  also  ready.  Numerous  im- 
provements to  make  it  more  uniform 
with  the  Hymn  Book  had  been  intro- 
duced in  this  edition.  The  proceedings 
of  the  late  Sunday  School  convention 
held  in  this  city  were  now  on  sale. 
Nearly  4,000  had  been  distributed  gra- 
tuitously to  the  schools,  and  teachers 
and  others  desiring  additional  copies 
could  purchase  them  at  the  office  of  the 
Union  Board  at  10  cents  per  copy.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Treatise  was  also 
ready  for  those  officers  and  teachers 
who  did  not  possess  a  copy:  price  15 
cents. 

Elder  Reynolds  continued:  A  few  years 
ago  Dr.  Talmage  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Assembly  Hall  in  this 
city  before  the  theological  class  of  the 
Church  University  on  the  "Articles  of 
Faith."  Under  the  direction  of  the 
First  Presidency,  these  lectures  had 
now  been  published  in  book  from,  af- 
ter having  been  examined  by  the 
Presidency  and  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  them.  This  work  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
other  Church  organizations    as    a    valu- 
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able  text  book  on  questions  relating  to 
the  faith  of  the  Saints. 

The  choir  sang  "Jesus,  I  my  cross 
have  taken. " 

General  Superintendent  George  Q. 
Cannon  spoke  feelingly  on  the  death  of 
First  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
George  Goddard,  and  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  Sunday 
School  veteran.  [The  remarks  appeared 
in  full  in  the  last  number  of  the  Juve- 
nile   Instructor.] 

Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant  spoke  upon 
the  late  Sunday  School  convention  held 
last    November    in    the  Assembly   Hall. 

He  said  all  those  interested  in  the 
Sunday  School  work  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  getting  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  and  perusing 
it.  Very  many  important  items  on 
Sunday  School  work  are  contained  there- 
in: how  to  hold  Stake  conferences,  the 
proper  manner  of  usi  ig  the  Leaflets, 
discourses  on  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
and  many  other  matters  of  great  interest 
to  all  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
Schools.  He  rejoiced  that  we  should 
have  had  such  a  grand  and  glorious 
convention  with  which  to  crown  the 
public  labor  of  the  late  Assistant 
Superintendent  Brother  George  Goddard. 

Elder  Thomas  C.  Griggs  spoke  of  an 
event  that  occurred  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  viz:  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  these  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  event  transpired  in  the 
Fourteenth  ward  of  this  city,  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  December,  the  9th 
day  of  the  month,  1849,  by  Richard 
Ballantyne.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  to  cele- 
brate that  event.  So  far  the  proposition 
is  to  have  a  general  celebration  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  8th  day  of  October, 
in  this  place.  Me  hoped  that  all  the 
veteran    Sunday    School    workers,  espe- 


cially those  that  have  been  connected 
with  the  Sunday  School  for  25,  30,  35, 
40  and  45  years,  will  be  present.  In 
addition  to  this  it  is  proposed  that  local 
celebrations  be  held  in  each  Sunday 
School  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber, this  year,  the  10th  day  of  the 
month.  A  suggestive  program  for  the 
celebration  will  be  published  hereafter. 
Besides  this  is  our  record  work.  Blanks 
have  been  sent  to  every  Sunday  School 
for  a  synopsis  of  their  respective  his- 
tories and  the  names  of  those  that  have 
presided  in  the  various  schools.  For 
this  purpose .  three  blanks  have  been 
sent  to  each  Sunday  School  to  be  filled 
out;  one  of  these  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  school,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  Stake 
superintendency  and  one  to  be  sent  to 
the  general  secretary. 

Elder  George  D.  Pyper  sang  "Ho- 
sanna. " 

Apostle  George  Teasdale,  after  read- 
ing from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
section  69,  page  250,  beginning  with  the 
25th  verse,  said: 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
children  should  frequently  be  in  the 
Sabbath  School  after  they  are  eight 
years  of  age  without  being  baptized. 

Now,  children  have  rights  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  humanity.  The  Lord  has 
given  instruction  unless  the  parents  pre- 
pare them  for  this  baptism  that  the 
parents  will  be  under  condemnation. 
In  Sunday  Schools  where  they  are  very 
strict  they  will  not  allow  unbaptized 
children  over  eight  3'ears  old  to  partake 
of  the  Sacrament.  It  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  to  have  the  parents  taught  the 
duty  towards  their  children  at  their 
fireside  by  our  Teachers — not  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Sabbath  School,  but  the 
regular  ward  Teachers.  Every  child 
who  desires  it  has  a  right  to  be  baptized 
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when  eight  years  of  age.  It  is  singular 
to  me  that  fathers  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  their  children  to  get  permis- 
sion of  the  Bishop  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized  on  their  eighth  birthday. 
Many  children  have  looked  forward  to 
this  event  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety, and 
then  when  the  time  came  they  were 
pushed  aside  with  the  remark,  "O,  well, 
there  are  no  baptisms  today,  and  you 
can  be  baptized  on  some  other  occa- 
sion." The  Lord  says  His  house  is  a 
house  of  order.  So  it  is  perfectly 
natural  and  perfectly  consistent  that  the 
Lord  should  require  at  the-  hands  of  the 
parents  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  baptism  by  the  time  they 
are  eight  years  of  age.  Somebody  can 
always  be  found  who  holds  the  Priest- 
hood of  Aaron  or  of  Melchizedek,  who 
will  very  willingly  put  himself  out  a 
little  to  baptize  the  children,  that  they 
may  have  that  blessed  privilege.  I 
know  of  an  instance  where  a  child  was 
very  anxious  for  baptism,  but  it  was 
put  off  and  put  off  and  by  and  by  the 
child  died  without  being  baptized. 
Well,  I  argue  that  these  dear  children 
should  have  this  privilege.  You  know 
we  love  your  children;  you  know  we 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  them.  I 
would  advise  you,  my  fellow-laborers  in 
the  Sunday  School,  to  make  this  one  of 
your  items  and  see  that  your  children 
are  baptized  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives. As  you  are  their  friends  and 
instructors,  put  yourselves  out  a  little  to 
see  that  this  is  done,  that  those  dear 
children  may  have  the  privilege  of  being 
baptized;  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
give  the  reasons  why  they  are  baptized, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  baptism;  explain 
the  different  modes  of  baptism  so  that 
they  might  understand  that  there  is  a 
class  of  people  who  baptize  by  pouring, 
and  another  class  who  baptize  by  sprink- 


ling; one  saying  for  justification  the 
Lord  would  pour  out  an  oblation,  and 
the  other  saying  that  He  would  sprinkle 
many  nations.  I  consider  that  this  is  a 
part  of  our  duty.  Let  us  respect  the 
children,  and  let  us  see  that  they  have 
their  rights.  I  remember  a  child  of 
mine  whom  I  baptized  here  in  the  font 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  had  him  up  on  a 
visit  from  Nephi.  With  Elder  Charles 
J.  Thomas,  who  kindly  assisted  me,  I 
baptized  him  when  he  was  eight  years 
of  age,  and  confirmed  him,  and  then  I 
took  him  to  have  his  likeness  taken, 
that  he  might  never  forget  it.  That 
was  the  interest  I  look  in  him.  In 
Mexico,  when  I  baptized  a  little  maid 
of  my  own  on  her  eighth  birthday,  I 
gave  it  out  that  I  would  baptize  her  on 
that  day,  and  if  there  were  any  children 
who  had  been  neglected  we  would 
attend  to  them  at  the  same  time. 
We  baptized  her  and  several  others.  I 
have  been  particular  with  my  children 
that  this  should  be  done  on  their  natal 
day.  I  think  at  times  we  are  very  care- 
less in  our  records;  it  is  occasionally 
difficult  to  find  out  when  people  have 
been  baptized.  If  you  will  baptize  a 
child  the  day  it  is  eight  years  of  age  the 
date  will  always  be  remembered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  father  would  delight 
to  do  this,  and  keep  his  own  record  and 
act  as  the  patriarch  in  his  own  house. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  consent 
of  your  Bishop  and  have  a  proper  record 
made  of  it. 

Apostle  Francis  M.  Lyman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  Brother  Bickley, 
from  Beaver,  whether  children  should 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament 
after  they  are  eight  years  of  age  and  are 
not  baptized:  Of  course,  the  law  should 
be  observed,  and  in  order  that  this  ques- 
tion need  not  be  asked  in  regard  to  the 
children    of    the   Latter-day    Saints,    we 
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would  advise  that  the  Bishops,  who 
have  the  baptisms  under  their  care,  see 
to  it  that  arrangements  are  made  in 
every  ward  that  the  children  may  be 
baptized  when  they  are  eight  years  of 
age.  We  have  been  lenient  in  this  re- 
gard--that  is,  the  rule  of  the  Church 
has  been — and  the  children  have  been 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament 
after  they  were  eight  years  of  age  in 
order  that  they  might  not  feel  injured 
and  their  hearts  hurt.  But  the  Bishops 
should  make  the  arrangements  in  their 
respective  wards  that  on  any  day  in  the 
year,  cold  or  warm,  the  children  may  be 
baptized  when  eight  years  of  age.  It  is 
a  splendid  thing  to  do;  it  is  a  nice 
arrangement  and  ought  to  be  observed 
in  all  the  Church.  .  But  until  this  is 
done — when  children  are  anxious  and 
want  to  be  baptized  and  it  is  not  their 
fault  that  they  have  not  been — we  ought 
not  to  be  too  stringent  in  refusing  the 
Sacrament  to  the  children  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  They  would  like  to  be 
baptized  and  they  ought  to  be.  If  they 
are  not  baptized  at  the  proper  time,  the 
sin  be  upon  the  head  of  the  Bishop. 

Second  Assistant  Superintendent  Karl 
G.  Maeser  said:  It  has  been  customary 
for  the  Sunday  School  Union  to  have  a 
day  set  apart  during  the  year  on  which 
ihe  Sunday  School  teacher  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  kindness  to  ani- 
mals. This  day  has  usually  been  the 
last  Sunday  in  February,  but  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  perhaps,  may  fix 
some  other  day,  if  so,  it  will  be  made 
public.  Kindness  to  animals  has  also 
been  enjoined  upon  us  by  holy  writ. 
Now,  there  is  too  much  neglect  on  this 
point  observable  among  our  people.  A 
letter  was  received  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Board,  some  time  ago,  from  a 
sister  up  north,  requesting  that  the 
brethren    take     this     into    consideration 


and     enjoin    upon    the    Sunday    School 
workers    the    duty    of    impressing    upon 
the  minds    of    the    pupils    the    necessity 
of  being  kind  to  animals  and  abstaining 
from     any     kind     of     cruelty.     She    also 
alluded  to  the  bad  example  being  set  by 
some    in     the    winter    of     leaving    their 
animals  out  in  the  storm,  snow  and  cold, 
without    any    covering    or    without    any 
regard  to   their    suffering.      These  dumb 
beasts  were  neglected  during  the  stormy 
weather  and  received    bad    treatment    at 
the  hands  of  their  masters.      That  brings 
to  my  mind  an  instance  of  several  years 
ago,  when  Heber    C.    Kimball  was    with 
us.      He  was    going    down    State    street 
with  some  of  the  brethren  and  they  saw  a 
man  abusing  a  horse  most  unmercifully. 
As  intelligent  and    well  posted   as  these 
brethren  were    with  regard     to  handling 
animals,   they    could    not  find   out    what 
was  really  wanted  of  the  animal.   Brother 
Kimball  turned    to    these    brethren    and 
said,    "brethren,  that  horse  will  demand 
justice  of  that  man  some    time  and   will 
get  it.      He  is  making  himself  a    debtor 
to    that     animal."      There    is     a     sound, 
glorious  principle    connected  with    this. 
Could  I   as    an    intelligent  being,    place 
myself  in   such   a   position    that   I   would 
become     a     debtor     to    an  animal,     and 
place    myself    under    such    a     condition 
that    that     animal     could    claim    justice 
from   .aie    on    account    of    ill-treatment? 
We  may  have  to  slay  animals    for  food 
and  other  legitimate  reasons,  when   it  is 
absolutely    necessary;     but    when     it    is 
done  it  should    be    done    with    as    little 
pain  to  the  animal  as  possible.      This  is 
a  principle  we  should   make    a    point    of 
in  all  our  Sunday  Schools.      We  should 
enjoin   it    upon    the  pupils,     not  simply 
one  single  day  in  the  year,    which   is  set 
apart    for    this.      I    would   rather    see    it 
urged  whenever  occasion  requires,  when- 
ever any  one  in   the  Sunday  School    has 
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been  cruel  to  animals  in  any  way.  I 
know  it  is  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Elder  Seymour  B.  Young  spoke  upon 
tree  planting  and  forestry  as  follows: 
"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 
In  one  of  these  temples  Joseph  Smith 
sought  the  Lord  in  prayer  and  received 
a  visit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  a  high  commission  from  them, 
which  called  him  to  his  prophetic 
ministry — the  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revela- 
tor  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
times.  Shady  groves  have  always  been 
considered  as  a  fit  and  sacred  place  of 
holding  communion  with  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  as  well  as  for  other  noble 
purposes.  Instance:  the  old  elm  tree 
that  stands  in  the  town  of  Cambridge 
today,  said  to  be  more  than  300  years 
old.  Beneath  this  tree  Washington 
received  the  command  of  the  Continental 
Army,  in  1775.  The  subject  of  planting 
trees  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  our  young  people,  and  at  the 
approach  of  every  Arbor  Day  all  the 
Sunday  School  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  assist  in  planting  one  or 
more  trees  around  their  home,  in  gardens 
or  fields  and  other  proper  places  desig- 
nated by  their  teachers  and  their  parents. 
Cultivation  of  forests  and  of  the  better 
class  of  timber  has  always  been  a  profit- 
able labor  and  investment  to  those  who 
enter  upon  this  branch  of  farming,  with 
a  proper  understanding,  and  with  per- 
severance and  industry  continued  their 
efforts.  Some  places  in  Europe,  especi- 
ally in  Germany,  the  small  forests  are 
made  to  yield  a  large  income,  support- 
ing very  many  families  by  the  yield  of 
wood  and  lumber,  and  the  gums  that 
exude  from  spruce  and  balsams.  Nut- 
bearing  trees  are  of  much  importance  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  and  could  be 
made  a  source  of  great  profit  to  all 
those  who  would    plant    a  few    of    these 


species  of  forest  trees,  among  the  best 
and  most  profitable  of  which  is  the 
black  walnut.  Large  farms  can  be 
bordered  with  these  trees,  and  as  they 
grow  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  nuts 
produced  by  them  will  aid  very  ma- 
terially in  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
farm  and  its  cultivation.  When  they 
become  too  large  and  crowd  each  other 
in  the  rows,  good  sale  can  be  made  of 
them  to  cabinet  makers  and  furniture 
producers. 

Speaking  of  trees,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
very  beautiful  story:  A  traveler  return- 
ing to  his  native  home  after  years  of 
absence,  saw  a  man  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting down  a  large  oak  tree,  under  whose 
pleasant  shade  he  had  played  when  a 
fjoy.  He  paid  the  man  quite  a  sum  of 
money  to  allow  the  tree  to  remain  stand- 
ing, and  he  wrote  the  beautiful  lines  on 
the  subject,  "Woodman,  Spare  the  Tree." 

The  choir  sang,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest. " 

Adjourned  after  benediction. 

Geo.   D.   Pyper,   Secretary. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


SPARE    THE    TREES,    AND    PLANT    THEM. 


The  poet  tells  us  "the  groves  were 
God's  first  temples,"  and  we  know  that 
earU  religious  observances  of  nearly  all 
pagan  peoples  were  associated  with 
trees.  The  first  and  greatest  incident 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
human  family,  is  directly  associated 
with  trees  by  the  sacred  writer:  "Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat;  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it:  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  And 
then,  when  the  parents  of    our  race    had 
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disobeyed  the  divine  command,  again  a 
tree  is  prominently  mentioned:  "Lest 
he  [the  man]  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  forever,  therefore  the  Lord  God 
sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 
taken.      And  so  he  drove  out  the  man." 

"The  tree  of  life,"  "the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge," how  vast  the  significance  of  such 
terms!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  early 
peoples,  even  though  pagan,  worshipped 
trees  and  under  their  shade;  that  the 
poet  was  moved  to  exclaim,  "the  groves 
were  God's  first  temples;"  and  that 
every  sensitive  and  right-feeling  soul 
today  regards  a  growing  tree  as  some- 
thing almost  sacred? 

The  living  tree  may  not  do  the  noisy 
breathing  that  you  and  I,  and  our  dogs 
and  cattle  do,  but  it  lives  nevertheless. 
Moreover,  a  man  can  buy  a  horse  or 
cow  or  other  animal  of  any  age  at  any 
price  he  may  be  willing  to  give,  or  hire 
one  of  his  own  species  on  any  promise 
or  agreement,  and  deliver  the  same 
whe"re  he  wishes  to.  A  living  tree  is 
more  arbitrary  and  masterful  than  this. 
If  very  young  it  can  of  course  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  and  still  be  made  to 
grow;  but  when  it  has  come  to  an  age 
of  entire  independence  there  is  not 
money  enough  nor  force  enough  in  the 
whole  world  to  induce  it  to  live  where  it 
does  not  want  to;  neither  can  aiiy  force 
or  persuasion  induce  a  full-grown  tree  to 
live  in  transplanting,  when  tree-nature 
and  tree-laws  demand  that  transplanting 
be  done   when  the  trees  are  young. 

Thus,  while  a  tree  may  not  be  able  to 
think,  there  is  something  superior  about 
it  after  all.  It  takes  just  so  many  years 
to  get  one  of  a  certain  size:  if  you  want 
one  to  grow  in  any  particular  place  in 
your  garden,  no  amount  of  means  or 
force    can    get  it  to  crowd    years  or  size 


on  beyond  its  nature;  and  it  was  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  mighiest  of  mod- 
ern rulers,  who  had  whole  nations  at- 
tending his  bidding,  that  when  it  came 
to  laying  out  new  parks  and  gardens,  he 
himself  had  patiently  to  wait  upon  the 
whim  and  inclination  and  growth  of  his 
trees. 

Apart  from  their  beauty,  and  their 
sensitive  life,  which  commends  them  to 
man's  consideration,  the  trees  have  an 
immense  value  in  contributing  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  human  family. 
They  perform  a  useful  part  in  temper- 
ing the  extremes  of  climate.  Occupy- 
ing but  little  grcund  space  themselves, 
their  spread  leaves  offer  a  vast  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  destruction 
of  forests  invariably  causes  great  changes 
in  the  climate  of  a  region,  as  does  also 
the  extensive  planting  and  cultivation  of 
trees.  The  growth  of  orchards  and  of 
large  tracts  of  timber  where  these  did 
not  grow  before  has  been  found  to  make 
the  summers  cooler  and  the  winters 
warmer,  while  in  sections  where  the 
woods  have  been  destroyed  the  summers 
have  become  hotter  and  the  winters 
colder.  The  cutting  away  of  forests 
causes  steady, regular  streams  and  springs 
to  become  sudden  torrents  or  dry  creek 
channels.  The  earth  itself  is  affected  to 
the  extent  of  having  its  surface  frozen 
to  a  greater  depth  in  winter  and  parched 
to  a  greater  depth  in  summer,  than  where 
the  grateful  shelter  of  the  trees  preserves 
it  from  these  extremes. 

But  apart  from  the  sentimental  and 
the  sanitary  reasons  given  why  the  life 
of  trees  should  be  considered  as  worthy 
of  attention,  there  is  the  incalculable 
utilitarian  value  which  they  possess. 
The}'  not  only  furnish  the  important 
part  of  our  shelter  from  winter's  cold 
and  summer's  heat,  but  they  also  supply 
us  with  nearly  all  our  articles   of   house- 
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hold  comfort  in  the  form  of  furniture. 
We  are  rocked  in  wooden  cradles  as  in- 
fants; from  youth  to  old  age  we  eat 
from  wooden  tables,  sleep  on  wooden 
bedsteads,  and  walk  on  wooden  floors; 
and  at  last  we  are  laid  away  in  wooden 
coffins.  We  travel,  whether  by  land  or 
water,  in  vehicles  where  wood  is  a  lead- 
ing element  of  construction;  and  the 
tree  whose  welcome  shade  in  summer 
tempers  the  sun's  fierce  rays,  in  winter 
warms  our  hearth  and  renders  bright 
and  cheerful  the  interior  of  our  home 
while  cold  storms  rage  without. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize 
further  the  importance  and  value  of 
trees  In  the  sparsely  wooded  country 
which  we  inhabit,  the  force  of  the  ob- 
servations already  made  will  be  partic- 
ularly apparent.  Trees  are  more  precious 
than  gold;  and  with  great  delight  have  I 
witnessed  the  interest  in  tree-planting 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ob- 
servance of  "Arbor  Day"  in  our  schools 
and  in  the  community  generally.  For 
my  own  part  I  consider  the  life  of  a  tree 
so  sacred  that  I  am  reluctant  to  destroy 
it,  even  when  the  tree  is  no  longer  use- 
ful where  it  is,  and  even  when  it  is  in 
the  way  of  a  better  improvement;  and  I 
cannot  understand  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  people  (nor  can  I  have  much 
friendship  for  them)  who  needlessly  and 
ruthlessly  go  hacking  about  with  axes  or 
knives  destroying  tree  life  without  pur- 
pose. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  children  taught 
to  respect  tree  life  as  they  do  bird  life 
and  animal  life  and  human  life.  All  are 
parts  of  the  great  creation  of  our  Father 
— and  none  of  the  workmanship  of  His 
hands  should  we  presume  to  tamper 
with,  wreck  or  destroy,  except  as  our 
needs  maj-  justify  or  our  intelligence 
suggest  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
those  concerned.  The  Editor. 


ARTHUR'S  LESSON. 


The  morning  of  May  day  dawned 
beautiful  and  clear,  and  as  the  sun  arose, 
its  rays  shone  through  the  windows  of  a 
neat  little  cottage  that  stood  in  the  east- 
ern  part  of  the  city  of  Linden. 

In  this  cottage  dwelt  a  happy  family. 
The  parents  had  but  two  children, 
named  Arthur  and  Eva,  the  former  being 
twelve  years  of  age  and  the  latter  only  six. 

Eva  was  the  pride  of  the  household. 
Her  rosy,  dimpled  cheeks,  golden  curls, 
and  blue  eyes  made  her  indeed  a  pretty 
picture.  She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
her  for  her  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
sweet  disposition. 

Arthur  was  a  bright,  intelligent  boy, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  his  classes,  and 
was  admired  by  all  his  schoolmates. 

He  had  been  promised  that  he  might 
go  to  Crystal  Park  to  spend  the  day  and 
if  he  would  take  good  care  of  Eva  she 
might  accompany  him.  This  pleased 
Arthur  very  much,  for  he  dearly  loved 
his  little  sister,  and  was  alwa3'S  glad  when 
she  could  share  his  pleasures    with  him. 

The  train  was  to  start  for  Crystal  Park 
at  ten  o'clock.  Arthur  and  Eva  were 
there  in  time  to  get  a  nice  seat,  where 
they  could  see  all  the  scenery,  and  as 
they  rode  along  they  chatted  and  sang 
as  gaily  as  little  birds. 

When  they  reached  their  journey's 
end  they  were  met  by  their  cousins  who 
had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  them, 
and  after  their  joyful  greetings  they  were 
driven  to  the  park,  where  a  fine  program 
had  been  arranged  for  their  entertain- 
ment. They  enjoyed  themselves  very 
much  in  the  forenoon  visiting  different 
sights,  swinging  and  engaging  in  other 
gay  sports. 

After  lunch  Arthur  and  some  of  his 
friends  decided  they  would  take  a  boat 
ride.      Forgetting  his  promise  to  remain 
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with  and  take  care  of  his  little  sister,  he 
jumped  into  the  boat  with  the  other  boys 
and  was  soon  gliding  over  the  clear 
waters  of  Crystal  Lake  unmindful  of  all 
else  but  their  own  pleasure. 

After  some  time  the  boys  returned 
from  their  merry  boat  ride,  and  not  until 
Arthur  had  reached  shore  did  he  think 
of  his  sister.  Fear  at  once  took  posses- 
sion of  him,  and  his  friends,  noticing 
the  change  in  his  appearance,  inquired 
what  the  matter  was.  In  response  he 
told  them  of  his  little  sister  whom  he 
had  promised  to  take  care  of,  and  whom 
he  could  not  find.  They  immediately 
commenced  searching  for  the  lost  one 
but  they  had  not  gone  far  when  they 
found  her  lying  among  the  flowers  asleep 
with  a  tear  dried  on  her  rosy,  dimpled 
cheek. 

Words  cannot  express  the  thankful- 
ness that  filled  Arthur's  heart  as  he 
lifted  the  little  sleeper  up  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her.  She  opened  her  sweet 
blue  eyes  and  told  how  she  had  searched 
for  him  and,  getting  tired,  had  laid  down 
among  the  flowers,  and  fallen  asleep. 

It  was  now  getting  quite  late  and  they 
had  to  hurry  to  catch  the  train  which 
was  to  take  them  home.  When  they  were 
safely  seated  in  the  car  an  old  man  came 
and  sat  down  beside  them,  and  as  they 
were  riding  along  he  told  them  many 
stories  which  interested  them  so  that 
when  the  conductor  called  out  their  sta 
tion  they  almost  wished  their  journey  had 
been  longer.  Their  Papa  was  at  the 
station  waiting  for  them,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  they  were  home  enjoying  a  nice 
supper  which  their  anxious  mother  had 
prepared. 

As  they  were  both  tired  with  their 
day's  enjoyment  they  retired  to  bed  im- 
mediately after  supper,  and  as  their 
Mama  put  her  little  daughter  to  bed 
she  noticed  she  did  not  act  well.   Think- 


ing she  was  only  tired,  she  concluded 
she  would  be  all  right  in  the  morning, 
after  a  good  night's  rest.  But  in  the 
night  they  were  awakened  by  her  cries, 
and  found  her  in  a  high  fever.  Next 
morning  she  was  no  better,  and  her  con- 
dition was  so  serious  that  the  family 
were  much  alarmed.  Several  days  of  anx- 
ious waiting  and  watching  followed,  and 
at  last  the  doctor  pronounced  her  case 
hopeless,  remarking  that  he  had  done 
ever}'thing  that  could  be  done  to  save 
her.  All  were  well-nigh  heart-broken  to 
hear  this,  but  still  they  could  not  think 
of  giving  her  up.  No  one  could  express 
poor  Arthur's  sorrow,  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  sickness. 
He  determined  to  keep  his  neglect  a 
secret  no  longer,  and  to  tell  his  parents 
the  whole  truth  and  implore  their  for- 
giveness for  his  act  of  disobedience.  And 
he  further  resolved  in  his  own  mind 
never  to  disobey  them  again. 

Sorrowful  indeed  was  the  scene  on 
that  afternoon  as  the  parents  and  brother, 
kneeling  around  the  little  bed,  anxiously 
watched  and  feared  that  every  breath 
would  be  the  last,  yet  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  their  loved  one  might  be  spared 
to  them.  Suddenly  her  Papa  turned 
around  to  Arthur  and  bade  him  go  and 
get  the  Elders  to  come  once  more  and 
administer  to  her,  for  he  realized  that 
was  the  only  thing  now  that  could  save 
her. 

The  Elders  arrived  and  performed  the 
ordinance  and  had  no  sooner  done  this 
than  they  perceived  a  change  in  her. 
From  that  time  on  she  began  to  improve 
until  she  was  restored  to  perfect  health 
and  strength. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  thankful 
than  Arthur  for  her  recovery,  and  he 
never  forgot  the  lesson  that  little  act  of 
disobedience  taught  him. 

Genevicite  Spihburv,  Age  12  years. 
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ANNUAL  STATISTICAL   AND  FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  LATTER=DAY  SAINTS' 

Organized  Stakes  of  Zion. 
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Alberta 

H.  S.  Allen 

Cardston,  Canada 

4 

185 

40 

31 

71 

Bannock 

Daniel  J.  Lau 

Soda  Springs,  Idaho    . 

10 

454 

86 

74 

160 

Bear  Lake 

Joseph  E.  Shepherd 

Paris,  Idaho 

21 

1000 

221 

144 

365 

Beaver 

Wm.  Fotheringham 

Beaver  City,  Utah 

10 

.H71 

62 

61 

123 

Bingham 

Chas.  S.  Crabtree 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

26 

1132 

?32 

176 

408 

Box  Elder 

Lucius  A.  Snow 

Brigham  City,  Utah 

21 

944 

212 

193 

405 

Cache 

0.  C.  Ormsby 

Logan,  Ufa;h 

27 

312 

377 

216 

623 

Cassia 

Orson  P.  Bates 

Oakley,  Idaho 

13 

fiOO 

HI 

89 

'.^00 

Davis 

Nathan  T.  Porter 

Centreville,  Utah 

17 

849 

195 

150 

345 

Emery 

Alex.  Jameson 

Castle  Dale,  Utah 

13 

615 

148 

116 

264 

Fremont 

Wni,  J.  Young 

Lyman.  Idaho 

30 

1249 

258 

173 

431 

Juab 

Langley  A.  Bailey 

Nephi,  Utah 

11 

485 

96 

91 

187 

Juarez 

S.  C.  Richardson 

Colonia  Diaz,  Mexico. 

8 

404 

73 

81 

154 

Eanab 

Jos.  E.  Robinson 

Kanab,  Utah 

7 

308 

44 

51 

95 

Malad 

J.  W.  Dudley 

Malad,  Idaho 

11 

495 

93 

63 

15fi 

Maricopa 

Geo.  W.  Lewis 

Mesa,  Arizona 

5 

181 

47 

29 

76 

Millard 

Joshua  Greenwood 

Fillmore,  Utah 

11 

639 

106 

89 

195 

Morgan 

F.  W.  Clark 

Morgan,  Utah 

12 

535 

105 

69 

174 

Oneida 

Wm.  Kirkup 

Franklin,  Idaho 

19 

867 

181 

130 

311 

Panguitch 

Alma  Barney 

Panguitch,  Utah 

13 

584 

112 

93 

205 

Parowan 

Joseph  H.  Armstrong 

Cedar,  Utah 

7 

312 

50 

SB 

106 

Pocatello 

L.  C.  Pond 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

12 

568 

102 

76 

178 

Salt  Lake 

Thomas  C.  Griggs 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

66 

3330 

750 

507 

1257 

San  Jaan 

Jas.  B.  Decker 

Bluff,  Utah 

7 

302 

52 

51 

103 

San  Luis 

Ira  B.  Whitney 

Sanford,  Colorado 

11 

435 

91 

40 

131 

Sanpete 

Newton  E.  Noyes 

Ephraim,  Utah 

24 

1148 

238 

205 

443 

Sevier 

W.  A.  beegmiller 

Richfield,  Utah 

17 

776 

143 

127 

270 

Snowflake 

John  A.  West 

Snowflake,  Arizona 

13 

555 

84 

93 

177 

St.  Johns 

J.  W.  Brown 

St.  Johns,  Arizona 

8 

379 

58 

64 

122 

St.  Joseph 

Samufl  J.  Sims 

Pima,  Arizona 

10 

490 

106 

116 

222 

St.  George 

Richard  Morris 

St  George,  Utah 

25 

1178 

140 

144 

284 

Star  Valley 

EJ.  McLatciiie 

Afton,  Wyoming 

9 

411 

77 

58 

135 

Summit 

John  Boyden 

Coalville,  Utah 

l.S 

601 

105 

66 

171 

Tooele 

A.  G.  Johnson 

Grantsville,  Utah 

8 

389 

85 

57 

142 

Uintah 

James  Hacking 

Vernal,  Utah 

10 

480 

101 

73 

174 

Utah 

L.  E.  EggertsoD 

Provo,  Utah 

49 

2350 

730 

486 

1216 

Wasatch 

Jos.  H.  Lambert 

Heber,  Utah 

12 

574 

122 

80 

202 

Wayne 

Jos.  Eckersley 

Loa.  Utah 

14 

457 

81 

82 

163 

Weber 

L.  F.  Moeneh  (acting) 

Ogden,  Utah 

25 

1336 

303 

246 

549 

Woodruff 

Wm.  Beveridge 

Almy,  Wyoming 

10 

438 

87 

63 

150 

Totals  of  Organized  Stakes, 

639 

28718 

6304 

4839 

11143 

Various  Missions. 


Australia 

F.  E.  Barker 

Sydney,  South  Wales 

4 

ISO 

4 

4 

California 

E.  H.  Nye 

San  Francisco,  California 

6 

230 

33 

33 

Eastern  States 

Alonzo  P.  Kesler 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

11 

429 

47 

26 

73 

Great  Britain 

Platte  D.  Lyman 

Liverpool,  England 

28 

1118 

88 

29 

117 

Germany 

Peter  Loutensock 

Hnmburg 

5 

231 

17 

7 

24 

Hawaii 

S.  E.  Woolley 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Is. 

39 

1455 

222 

67 

289 

loseppa  Colony 

W.  H.  Haleman 

loseppa,  Tooele  Co.,  Utah 

1 

42 

11 

3 

14 

Netherlands 

Alf.  L.  Farrell 

Rotterdam,  Holland 

10 

443 

50 

14 

64 

New  Zealand 

E.  T.  Stevensen 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 

47 

1579 

112 

14 

126 

Northern  States 

Louis  A.  Kelsch 

Chicago,  Illinois 

10 

303 

34 

21 

55 

No^thwe^te^n  States 

F.  S.  Bnimwell 

Anaconda,  Montana 

12 

294 

40 

46 

86 

Southern  States 

Ben.  E.  Rich 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

148 

4352 

424 

350 

774 

Southwestern  States 

Wm.  T.  Jack 

St.  John,  Kansas 

9 

275 

37 

20 

57 

Samoa 

Kd.  J.  Wood 

Apia,  Samoa 

22 

825 

42 

8 

50 

Scandinavia 

Andreas  Peterson 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

21 

741 

92 

47 

139 

Swiss 

H.  E.  Bowman 

Berne,  Switzerland 

5 

182 

Totals  of  Missions 

378 

12679 

1220 

685 

1905 

Totals  of  Organized  Stakes 

639 

28718 

6304 

4839 

11143 

Grand  Totals 

101" 

41397 

7524 

5524 

13048 

George  Q.  Cannon,  Geokge  Goddakd,  Kakl  a.  Maesek,  General  Superintendency. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR    ENDING   DECEflBER  31st,   1898. 
Organized  Stakes  of  Zion. 
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262 

613 

190 

110 

99 

143 

83 

470 

418 

888 

418 

3 

1051 

316 

157 

168 

247 

247 

1398 

1298 

2696 

1625 

9 

3070 

1132 

503 

485 

576 

73 

421 

418 

839 

580 

4 

966 

408 

131 

156 

144 

234 

1313 

1311 

2624 

1215 

3 

3036 

977 

492 

452 

703 

242 

143" 

1391 

2821 

1509 

6 

3232 

938 

643 

602 

638 

432 

3152 

3051 

6203 

3707 

21 

6847 

2027 

1404 

1278 

1494 

173 

679 

705 

1384 

720 

1 

1586 

583 

3  0 

222 

279 

22B 

1592 

160.1 

3197 

1802 

3 

3545 

1254 

590 

568 

785 

154 

1142 

1063 

2205 

1210 

2469 

897 

567 

411 

33  1 

243 

1454 

1392 

2846 

1614 

14 

3291 

1107 

601 

527 

611 

118 

575 

739 

1414 

898 

30 

1531 

407 

334 

260 

226 

87 

82 

693 

638 

1331 

838 

1485 

440 

267 

295 

329 

53 

468 

481 

949 

534 

1 

1045 

286 

193 

168 

302 

8.1 

600 

621 

122: 

606 

1377 

440 

236 

192 

232 

121 

45 

300 

282 

682 

346 

4 

662 

231 

lii8 

67 

176 

123 

896 

956 

1852 

1251 

4 

21161 

690 

360 

341 

461 

96 

426 

434 

860 

498 

10 

1044 

333 

161 

157 

209 

190 

llh9 

1114 

2303 

1377 

4 

2618 

818 

427 

391 

637 

111 

689 

758 

1447 

807 

1 

1653 

569 

264 

290 

324 

66 

647 

7S5 

1382 

724 

10 

1498 

663 

270 

171 

278 

l.W 

504 

521 

1026 

569 

5 

1208 

395 

170 

203 

267 

890 

6635 

7194 

13829 

8851 

26 

15111 

6987 

2724 

2048 

3070 

58 

312 

.HOI 

K13 

341 

716 

237 

128 

109 

139 

87 

561 

528 

1089 

635 

1220 

387 

236 

163 

303 

281 

2151 

2253 

4404 

2743 

4847 

1614 

819 

949 

1022 

172 

1295 

1397 

2692 

1641 

2 

2964 

889 

661 

602 

640 

116 

378 

415 

793 

461 

12 

982 

296 

182 

169 

156 

66 

413 

336 

749 

424 

1 

872 

259 

156 

124 

211 

119 

629 

65". 

1284 

613 

5 

1511 

549 

245 

218 

272 

184 

1267 

1266 

2533 

1541 

5 

2822 

953 

523 

483 

574 

80 

528 

623 

1051 

574 

10 

1196 

378 

194 

181 

298 

106 

783 

827 

1610 

798 

6 

1787 

702 

360 

262 

286 

86 

518 

537 

1055 

691 

4 

1201 

468 

211 

130 

246 

95 

696 

803 

1499 

7IH 

5 

1678 

663 

314 

198 

334 

70f. 

5189 

5452 

10641 

5720 

9 

11S66 

3612 

2106 

2309 

2614 

116 

851 

838 

1689 

975 

8 

1899 

581 

373 

355 

.380 

88 

426 

417 

843 

481 

3 

1009 

368 

148 

137 

190 

421 

2641 

2666 

6307 

3290 

13 

5869 

1889 

1177 

1063 

1178 

81 

557 

639 

1196 

658 

1346 

512 

205 

256 

223 

6997 

46152 

47236 

93388 

64194 

241 

1114772 

35465 

19049 

17149 

21517 

208 

53  36 

61  73 

1  63 

206  10 

128  97 

77  13 

406  61 

346  22 

60  39 

94  15 

73  62 

20  63 

356  92 

310  40 

46  62 

419  13 

360  39 

58  74 

1107  94 

700  99 

406  95 

294  97 

222  28 

72  69 

452  83 

394  15 

58  68 

462  17 

439  06 

23  11 

433  06 

386  10 

47  95 

264  80 

167  31 

97  49 

292  65 

205  19 

87  36 

33  10 

32  83 

27 

100  39 

68  39 

32  00 

80  60 

70  40 

10  10 

391  93 

247  73 

144  20 

94  05 

81  76 

12  30 

365  12 

271  17 

93  95 

8:3  15 

72  96 

10  20 

180  72 

146  36 

34  37 

126  93 

81  SO 

46  16 

3399  41 

2444  58 

954  83 

49  66 

42  30 

7  25 

102  64 

82  07 

20  47 

625  67 

484  57 

141  10 

233  75 

171  60 

62  26 

104  48 

69  63 

34  95 

140  33 

115  62 

24  71 

219  00 

208  15 

10  85 

141  17 

129  92 

11  25 

82  21 

76  66 

5  65 

881  47 

317  36 

64  11 

354  00 

306  36 

48  64 

220  15 

195  45 

24  70 

1845  84 

1269  71 

676  13 

212  00 

139  80 

72  20 

54  63 

48  62 

6  01 

1762  67 

150 i  20 

267  47 

162  96 

99  62 

63  34 

16392  32 

12564  60 

3827  72 

Various  Missions. 


3 

69 

85 

164 

80 

158 

154 

25 

100 

107 

207 

127 

240 

207 

8  00 

8  00 

61 

130 

141 

271 

164 

344 

75 

22 

22 

63 

99 

15  97 

16  97 

85 

273 

292 

665 

376 

15 

697 

71 

78 

38 

160 

228 

45  88 

33  67 

12  21 

22 

86 

95 

181 

95 

205 

56 

32 

6 

88 

b  25 

5  25 

146 

674 

836 

1510 

800 

1799 

306 

152 

449 

603 

122  40 

43  16 

79  25 

12 

28 

22 

60 

46 

64 

10 

10 

10 

20 

53 

163 

199 

362 

247 

12 

438 

91 

161 

46 

74 

65  52 

57  99 

7  53 

96 

564 

686 

1270 

696 

1396 

80 

83 

118 

.301 

688 

47 

122 

124 

246 

163 

301 

53 

23 

107 

63 

14  17 

6  89 

7  28 

47 

208 

235 

443 

2111 

529 

141 

64 

IB 

87 

1(6 

39  36 

34  60 

4  85 

662 

1634 

1719 

33S3 

1823 

1 

4128 

1001 

394 

311 

946 

701 

22-1  07 

204  90 

15  17 

39 

113 

119 

232 

146 

289 

116 

11 

105 

18  70 

16  65 

2  05 

43 

184 

208 

392 

300 

442 

392 

94 

342 

420 

762 

628 
6799 

001 

165 

142 

137 

163 

175 

316  70 

286  65 

30  15 

1425 

4710 

6288 

9998 

28 

11931 

2155 

1141 

1163 

2687 

2852 

872  01 

713  52 

158  49 

6997 

46152 

47236 

93388 

64194 

241 

104772 

35165 

19049 

17149 

21517 

208 

16392  32 

12564  60 

3827  72 

8472 

60862 

52524 

103386 

59993 

269 

116703 

37620 

20190 

18312 

24204 

.3060 

17264  33 

13278  12 

3986  21 

Geoegk  Reynolds,  General  Treasurer.    Geo.  D.  Ptper,  General  Secretary. 
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OCORGC  O.  C7WN0N,  EDITOR. 


SEMI-MONTHLY, 


$2.00    PER    ANNUM. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  i,  1899. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  MUSIC  IN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 


A  YOUNG  Elder  now  in  the  missionary 
field  writes  us  a  letter  in  which  he 
makes  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  music 
and  song  as  an  element  in  successful 
missionary  work.  The  suggestion  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one,  but  it  will  well 
bear  further  thought,  comment  and  atten- 
tion. 

Our  correspondent  says  he  holds  open- 
air  meetings  every  night  in  the  week 
except  Sunday,  and  that  the  success  of 
these  meetings,  as  he  has  measured  it, 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the 
quality  of  the  singing  with  which  the 
meetings  are  accompanied.  He  laments 
that  he  is  not  a  good  singer  himself, 
though  from  what  we  know  of  him  he 
might  have  been  if  he  had  paid  any 
attention  to  music  in  the  past,  and  will 
be  if  he  will  but  try  to  cultivate  the  art 
in  the  future,  for  we  recall  that  he  has 
an  excellent  voice.  He  says  when  his 
associate  Elder  happens  to  be  one  who 
can  lead  out  tunefully  in  the  songs  of 
Zion,  their  audience  is  not  only  larger 
and  more  quickly  assembled,  but  is  also 
more  orderly  and  attentive;  and  he  notes 
as  the  earliest  symptoms  of  conversion 
in  many  of  those  who  have  subsequently 
embraced  the  truth,  that  they  began  to 
join  heartily  in  the  hymns  with  which 
the  Elders  opened  and  closed  the  services. 

We    do    not    doubt    that    many    other 


Elders  could  relate  similar  experiences, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  same  facts. 
Mission  and  conference  presidents  are 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  singing,  and  in  their 
assignment  of  the  workers  under  their 
charge  they  are  seeking  to  use,  to  the 
widest  and  best  advantage,  the  musical 
talent  which  they  may  have  at  command. 
At  home,  too,  the  value  of  the  gift  of 
song,  as  an  adjunct  to  effective  mission- 
ary labor,  and  a  qualification  in  those 
honored  with  a  call  to  work  in  the  vine- 
yard, is  being  more  appreciated  every 
day.  The  authorities  of  the  Church, 
both  general  and  local,  are  offering  every 
inducement  to  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  the  art.  The  high  degree  of  excellence 
attained  by  the  Tabernacle  choir,  and 
the  great  amount  of  favorable  comment 
it  has  received,  have  perhaps  done  as 
much  as  any  number  of  missionaries  or 
Church  writers  could  have  done  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  us  as  a  people 
and  in  removing  prejudice.  And  the 
same  may  also  be  said  of  many  Stake 
and  Ward  choirs,  among  whom  is  grow- 
ing up  a  stimulating  and  healthy  com- 
petition after  excellence,  which  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  great  improvement 
and  general  benefit.  If  we  neglect  to 
mention  in  this  connection  the  names 
of  individual  singers,  both  male  and 
female,  who  have  achieved  fame  and  a 
warm  welcome  for  themselves  and  inci- 
dental favor  for  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong,  it  is  only  because  the  list 
would  prove  to  be  too  long. 

But  while  this  is  all  true  of  individuals 
and  organizations  such  as  choirs,  we 
believe  there  is  yet  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  matter  of  making  more 
general  and  widespread  an  acquaintance 
with,  and  at  least  a  degree  of  skill  in, 
the  "divine  art."  Beginning  with  the 
family    circle,    there    is    no    good  reason 
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why  all  the  children,  and  the  parents  as 
well,  should  not  join  in  the  songs  and 
hymns  to  which  a  portion  of  the  evening 
might  be  devoted.  Too  frequently  is  it 
the  case  that  one  or  two  only  are 
thought  to  have  talent  enough  tor  this, 
while  the  rest  sit  around  as  mere 
listeners;  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  follow 
some  one's  example  and  beat  a  retreat 
"while  Jane  or  Mary  is  practicing  her 
songs."  Still  more  frequently  the  sons 
fail  altogether  to  receive  the  encourage- 
ment or  the  urging  which,  if  given, 
might  induce  them  to  cultivate  that 
accomplishment  which,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  would  be  so  valuable  to  them 
when  they  go  forth  as  messengers  of 
salvation. 

As  a  people,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  music-loving.  As  a  community  they 
have  a  high  percentage  of  population 
among  whom  music  is  not  an  unknown 
or  an  unfamiliar  art.  It  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  among  them  a  home  where 
there  is  not  a  musical  instrument  of 
some  kind.  Of  course  those  who  may 
win  a  world-wide  or  national  reputation, 
or  even  any  extending  beyond  their 
own  small  radius  of  acquaintance,  will 
be  few  and  far-between.  But  whether 
these  be  few  or  many,  it  is  plain  that 
they  will  not  be  reduced  in  number, 
while  the  musical  average  of  the  whole 
will  be  materially  raised  and  increased, 
if  the  study  and  practice  of  music  and 
song  be  made  more  general. 

In  our  Sunday  Schools  and  in  all 
meetings  the  tendency  is  toward  congre- 
gational singing,  that  is,  singing  by  the 
entire  assembly  rather  than  by  a  select 
few  only;  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  training  the  children  and  youth 
in  accuracy  and  spirit  and  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  music.  We  commend  this 
•effort  most  warmly,  and  wish  that  in  the 
day  schools    also    it    might    receive   con- 


sideration. If  parents  will  do  their  part 
toward  encouraging  it  at  home,  the 
example  will  prove  contagious  and  the 
habit  will  spread.  Certainly  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  in  our  Sunday  Schools, 
which  are  the  nurseries,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  missionaries  of  the  future — where 
are  trained  and  trimmed  and  cultivated 
the  little  slips  and  plants  that  will  one 
day  go  out  for  use  and  adornment  on  a 
wider  scale  in  God's  great  garden — in 
such  places,  we  repeat,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  neglecting  in  any  respect  this 
most  charming  and  elevating  of  human 
accomplishments. 


ANECDOTES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN. 


The  Parisian  critic,  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
narrates  in  the  Athenaeum  an  amusing 
story  of  the  elder  Dumas: 

At  the  height  of  the  great  novelist's 
vogue  he  could  not  turn  out  books  tast 
enough  to  satisfy  his  clamoring  pub- 
lishers, and  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  employ  collaborators,  to  whom  he 
sketched  the  plot,  perhaps,  leaving  them 
to  do  the  rest.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  M.  Paul  Meurice,  who  is 
still  living  and  writing  in  Paris  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  M.  Meurice 
was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
amusing  novels  of  Dumas,  "  Les  Deux 
Dianes.  "  Dumas  when  traveling  found 
this  novel  in  a  hotel  and  opened  it  to 
pass  away  the  time.  He  began  reading 
it  seriously,  got  interested  in  it  and  was 
amused.  Presently  some  one  came  to 
his  room  and  found  him  with  "  Les  Deux 
Dianes"  in  his  hand. 

"What  are  3'ou  doing  there,  dear  mas- 
ter?" 

"I     am     reading,"     said     Dumas,     "a 
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novel  of  my  own  which  I  did  not  know, 
and  which  pleases  me  vastly!" 

It  was  Dumas  who  said  when  left  to 
himself,  "I  am  never  bored  when  I  have 
my  own  company.  "  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  not  more  so  when  he  had 
that  of  others — and  did  not  know  it. — 
Montreal  Star. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  tells  this 
anecdote  in  the  new  volume  of  reminis- 
cences, "Here  and  There  and  Every- 
where." 

I  was  present  at  many  dinners  when 
the  poet  Willis  was  the  life  of  the  com- 
pany, and  although  I  did  not  hear  the 
famous  repartee  of  the  Washington  din- 
ner so  oft  recorded,  I  will  record  it 
here.  It  was  Mrs.  Gales,  I  think,  who, 
at  one  of  her  own  dinners  wrote  a  card 
to  her  niece  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  "Don't  flirt  so  with  Nat  Willis." 
She  was  talking  vivaciously  herself  to 
Mr.   Campbell.     Willis  replied: 

"Dear  aunt,  don't  attempt  my  young  feelings  to 

trammel , 
Nor  strain  at  a  Nat  while  you  swallow  a  Camp- 
bell"— 
probably  the  quickest-witted  couplet  on 
record. 

The  recent  autobiography  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  contains  an 
account  of  what  may  be  termed  an  early 
business  venture,  and  its  influence  on 
his  character. 

Spurgeon  was  brought  up  on  Watts' 
hymns;  but  not  altogether  willingly. 
His  grandmother  coaxed  him  with  money 
to  learn  them.  At  first  she  gave  him  a 
penny,  but  when  she  saw  how  easily  it 
was  earned,  the  old  lady  reduced  the 
prize  to  a  halfpenny  and  then  to  a  farth- 
ing. There  is  no  telling  how  low  the 
amount  per  hymn  might  have  fallen,  but 
just  at  this  time  his  grandfather  made  a 
discovery  which  seemed  more  desirable 
to  Spurgeon. 


He  discovered  that  his  house  was 
overrun  with  rats,  and  offered  his 
grandson  a  shilling  a  dozen  for  all  he 
could  kill. 

The  occupation  of  rat-killing  gave 
him  more  money  than  learning  hymns. 
"But,"  Mr.  Spurgeon  characteristically 
says,  "I  know  which  employment  has 
been  the  more  permanently  profitable  to 
me." 

The  Chicago  Record  says  that  some 
time  ago  a  young  organist  secured  per- 
mission to  practice  on  the  big  organ 
in  the  Auditorium.  An  elderly  man 
walked  in  and  took  a  seat  a  few  rows 
away  from  the  musician.  The  young 
organist  noticed  him  and  was  encouraged 
to  "show  off"  and  do  a  few  tricks  of 
playing  for  his  audience.  He  rambled 
on  for  an  hour,  and  the  elderly  man  sat 
there,  apparently  impressed.  The  young 
man  tired  at  last,  and  was  about  to  lock 
the  organ  when  the  elderl)'  man  ap- 
proached him  and  said  in  broken  English 
that  he  wished  to  play  for  a  few  minutes. 
"They  don't  allow  any  one  but  an  ex- 
perienced organist  to  touch  the  instru- 
ment," said  the  young  man,  loftily. 
With  a  little  gesture,  suggestive  of 
meekness  and  humility,  the  stranger 
presented  his  card:  "Alexandre  Guil- 
mant,  Paris."  Then  it  was  time  for  the 
young  organist  to  swoon.  He  had  missed 
the  chance  of  his  life.  For  an  hour  he 
had  been  entertaining  the  great  master 
with  home-made  drivel. 

President  Lincoln,  one  morning, 
found  that  a  robin's  nest,  containing 
three  little  robins,  had  been  knocked  off 
an  evergreen  tree  near  the  White  House 
by  a  careless  cab-driver.  Kneeling  on 
the  ground  and  putting  the  birds  back 
in  the  nest  he  replaced  it,  saying,  "These 
birds  are  helpless,  and  I'll  make  them 
happy  again." 
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THE   BROWN   BOYS'    FARH. 

CHAPTER    IV. 


Lost  In  the  Snow. 


It  was  not  Icng  before  the  boys  dis- 
covered that  John  Evans  was  an  invalu- 
able addition  to  their  little  family  circle. 
At  first  Amos  would  not  let  him  do  more 
than  "putter  round"  the  house,  for  he 
was  very  weak.  But  the  amount  of  work 
he  did  seemed  wonderful  to  the  boys. 
He  cooked  the  best  meals  they  had  tasted 
since  leaving  home,  and  "all  out  of 
nothing,  too,"  Paul  said.  He  washed 
and  ironed  and  mended  their  clothes, 
and  kept  the  house  clean  and  comfort- 
able. But  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  things  that  he  did,  so  Paul  thought, 
was  to  make  three  pairs  of  snow  shoes. 
The  boys  could  hardly  wait  for  the  snow, 
which  was  now  very  deep,  to  become 
hard  enough  for  them  to  go  and 
practice. 

"1  don't  need  any  teaching,"  said 
Paul,  when  Mr.  Evans  suggested  going 
with  him  while  he  learned.  "It's  just  as 
easy!  Why  all  it  is,  is  just  to  walk,  and 
I  learned  to  walk  a  long  time  ago." 

Mr.  Evans  smiled  but  said  nothing. 
After  the  first  trial  Paul  admitted  to 
himself  that  to  walk  on  the  great  awk- 
ward things  was  not  such  an  easy  mat- 
ter as  he  had  imagined.  But  he  was  a 
plucky  little  fellow  and  kept  on  trying 
until  at  last  he  succeeded,  and  could 
walk  with  them  better  than  his  brother 
could. 

The  long  winter  evenings  at  the  farm 
were  spent  in  studying,  reading  and 
talking.  Amos  had  promised  Alice  that 
he  would  not  let  Paul's  education  be 
neglected,  and  that  he  would  give  him 
lessons  every  day,  and  also  keep  up  with 
his  own  work.  Mr.  Evans  soon  asked 
to  join  them,  so  the    three   worked    and 


studied  together.  But  Paul  was  always 
glad  when  the  lessons  were  finished  and 
they  could  talk  about  bears  and  discuss 
their  plans  for  the  farm  work. 

Hearing  the  others  talk  of  the  game  in 
the  mountains,  he  became  so  taken  up 
with  the  idea  of  hunting  that  he  gave 
Amos  no  peace  until  he  had  promised  to 
take  him  out  some  day.  Their  friend 
was  very  much  opposed  to  the  two  boys 
going  off  alone,  but  Amos  was  almost  as 
eager  for  the  trip  as  Paul.  Some  one 
had  to  stay  to  look  after  things,  and  as 
Evans  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
trip  anyway,  he  said  he  would  remain. 

They  arose  before  daylight  in  the 
morning  of  their  trip  and  were  ready  to 
start  before  the  sun  appeared.  The  air 
was    cold,     but    fresh    and    exhilarating. 

"This  is  fine,"  said  Paul.  "How  deep 
do  you  suppose  the  snow  is,  Amos?" 

"About  five  feet  on  the  level,  so  Evans 
says.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it 
can  be,  though.  Great  Scott,  Paul,  just 
look  at  that  frozen  river!  Isn't  that 
wonderful?" 

They  were  in  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yon now.  In  front  of  them  the  mountain 
stream  looked  like  a  great  white  snake 
winding  its  way  down  the  pine-covered 
hills.  Here  and  there  the  rushing  water 
had  broken  through  its  icy  case  and 
spurted  forth  in  a  shower  of  spray  which 
froze  before  it  fell. 

"Just  look  at  the  sunshine  on  tliat 
frost.  Isn't  that  grand,  Paul?  Why, 
the  Niagara  river  in  winter  is  no  more 
beautiful !" 

The  snow  sparkled  and  flashed  in  the 
sun  until  the  boys  were  nearly  blinded 
by  the  brilliancy.  The  whole  world 
seemed  covered  with  diamonds,  e.xcept 
the  hills  where  the  great  trees  rose  tall 
and  dark  above  the  snow. 

Presently  the  sharp,  crisp  air  changed 
to  a  soft  warm  breeze,  and  the  sky  was 
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covered  with  white,  fleecy  clouds.  The 
boys  were  too  intent  upon  their  pursuit 
of  game  to  notice  the  change.  And  it 
■was  not  until  a  light  snow  began  to  fall 
that  they  thought  of  the  weather. 

"Dear  me,  it's  snowing,"  said  Amos. 
"We  must  go  home,  and  we  haven't  got 
a  thing.  Evans  will  think  we  are  great 
hunters.  Come  on."  But  Paul  had 
evidently  caught  sight  of  something  and 
scurried  ahead. 

"Amos,  Amos,"  he  called  excitedly. 
"Here  are  tracks  of  something,  and  I'm 
sure  I  saw  a  deer  run  off  there." 

Amos  ran  up  and  looked.  Sure  enough 
there  were  tracks.  But  what  animal  had 
made  them  he  could  not  tell.  He  had 
never  seen  a  deer  or  a  bear  except  in  a 
city  park  or  a  menagerie  and  had  never 
noticed  their  feet. 

"It's  an  elk, I  am  sure,"  he  said.  "Let's 
follow  it  up." 

They  ran  rapidly  in  the  direction  the 
animal  had  taken,  and,  turning  a  curve 
in  the  mountain,  they  came  upon  a 
whole  herd  of  deer  not  twenty  rods 
away. 

Paul  jumped  up  and  down  in  his  ex- 
citement. "Shoot  'em,  Amos,  shoot 
'em  I"  he  cried.  But  before  Amos  had 
raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  the  deer 
had  taken  the  alarm  and  were  speeding 
away.  He  fired  twice  in  quick  succes- 
sion, both  shots  taking  effect.  Two 
deer  dropped,  one  shot  through  the 
head,  was  gasping  its  last,  the  other, 
with  a  badly  splintered  leg,  lay  panting 
with  fear  and  excitement.  She  raised 
her  soft  eyes  and  looked  piteously  at 
her  destroyers  as  they  drew  near.  As 
they  looked  into  her  sad  eyes,  with  their 
almost  human  expression,  the  boys  were 
abashed  and  felt  a  guilty  feeling  of 
having  shed  innocent  blood. 

"We  might  be  able  to  cure  her,  if  we 
can  get  her  home  alive  and  set  her  leg," 


said  Amos,  binding  up  the  broken  limb 
with  his  handkerchief. 

"Wouldn't  that  be  fine!  Oh,  Amos,  I 
wish  we  could.  I  believe  it's  wicked  to 
kill  such  beautiful,  harmless  animals  as 
deer. " 

But  how  to  get  her  home  alive  was 
the  most  important  thing.  Fortunately 
they  had  brought  plenty  of  rope  along 
with  them,  and  while  Amos  was  untying 
it   and  thinking,   Paul  discovered  a  way. 

"Let's  fasten  her  to  the  other  deer 
and  then  we  can  tie  its  legs  and  drag  it 
along  so  that  we  won't  hurt  her  by 
pulling  on  her." 

They  did  this  and  prepared  to  start 
for  home.  The  snow  was  falling  heavilj' 
and  the  sky  was  dark.  They  looked  for 
their  own  foot-prints,  but  they  could 
not  be  found.  The  snow  had  covered 
them. 

"Come  Paul,"  said  Amos  cheerfully; 
"we  must  get  out  of  here  before  dark. 
We  are  ten  miles  from  home.  This 
is  the  little  valley  where  we  came  with 
Mr.   Perkins,  you  know." 

The  place  seemed  different  now  and 
they  soon  discovered  that  they  were  lost. 
There  was  no  familiar  object  to  guide 
them,  all  was  white  and  still.  In  every 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
was  the  same  unbroken  whiteness. 

"This  valley  isn't  large  and  we  must 
find  the  way  out  if  we  walk  enough." 

It  had  grown  so  dark  by  this  time, 
however,  and  the  snow  was  falling  so 
thick,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  headway.  Paul  was  tired  and  sleepy, 
but  Amos,  realizing  the  danger  of  freez- 
ing to  death,  would  not  let  him  rest. 
He  fairly  dragged  him  along,  making 
him  pull  his  share  of  the  load.  But 
they  made  little  progress  and  could  not 
see  that  they  had  made  any.  The  soft 
snow  was  deep,  and  they  had  great 
difficulty    in    wading    through    it.      Paul 
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had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  reaching 
home  and  Amos  began  to  lose  courage 
as  hour  after  hour  passed  and  still  they 
were  unable  to  reach  the  farm.  Amos 
repented  bitterly  that  he  had  not  brought 
Tiger  with  them  as  Mr.  Evans  had 
urged  him  to  do.  He  knew  that  their 
friend  would  be  out  searching  for  them, 
but  he  despaired  of  their  ever  being 
found.  Still  he  kept  moving  and  urging 
his  weary  brother  on.  Paul  never  uttered 
a  murmur,  but  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  Amos  told  him  to  drop  the  rope, 
that  they  would  have  to  leave  their 
game. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  cold,  Amos,  but  I  feel 
tired  and  sleepy." 

"Well,  that's  just  where  the  danger 
is.  You  see,  so  long  as  we  keep  moving, 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  freezing,  but 
if  we  should  give  up  for  an  instant  and 
stop  to  rest,  we'd  never  get  out  of  here 
alive.  We'll  have  something  to  write 
to  Alice  about  now,  won't  we?" 

Amos  talked  cheerfully,  but  in  his 
heart  was  a  constant  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  horrible  death  which 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  them.  Not  only 
was  there  a  fear  of  their  almost  certain 
death  from  cold,  but  a  horror  lest  wild 
animals  should  come  upon  them.  And 
even  as  the  thought  came  into  his  mind 
he  heard  a  strange  barking  which  he 
knew  was  the  coyotes'  call.  Then  fol- 
lowed deep  growls  and  roars  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  cries  of  wild 
beasts.  It  was  still  very  dark,  though  the 
night  was  almost  gone.  The  boys  were 
faint  from  long  fasting, — they  had  only 
brought  a  light  lunch  with  them,  think- 
ing they  would  be  home  early  in  the 
afternoon.  But  in  spite  of  their  weak- 
ness and  fatigue,  a  terror  of  falling  a 
prey  to  the  wild  animals  which  were 
howling  all  around  them  urged  them 
on.      Gradually   the  fall  of  snow  became 


lighter  until  it  ceased  altogether,  then 
the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds, 
which  .rapidly  drifted  away.  To  the 
heartsick  children  it  seemed  like  a 
direct  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  they 
were  filled  with  hope  and  courage,  believ- 
ing that  God  would  deliver  them. 

As  they  became  more  accustomed  to 
the  light  Amos  saw  what  seemed  like  a 
mound  of  snow  but  what  was  in  reality 
a  house  with  a  light  gleaming  from  a 
window.  Hurrying  to  it  the}'  found  the 
door  and  knocked.  No  answer  came, 
and  so  they  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  The  room  was  filled  with  a 
soft  light  from  a  large  Wood  fire  in  an 
open  fireplace.  It  was  uninhabited,  but 
was  warm  and  comfortable.  And  with  a 
vague  idea  that  God  had  sent  it  down 
from  heaven  for  them,  the  boys  lay 
down  before  the  fire  and  fell  asleep. 

(to  be  continued.) 

/?.    C.  1. 


THE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER      IX. 

After  the  sand  was  brought,  the 
mother, with  much  effort, held  in  check  the 
noisy  chatter  of  the  children,  while  she 
planned  out  in  the  sand-pile,  on  various 
Sundays,  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  St.  George 
Temple  and  the  big  Tabernacle  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  Bits  of  cloth,  pieces  of 
wood,  scraps  of  iron  and  tin,  were  all 
used  in  this  work;  and  the  children 
gained  a  better  idea  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  its  pillars  and  courts,  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  Solomon's  porch, 
than  any  description  could  have  given 
them. 

Sunday  evenings  the  children  were  all 
put  to  bed.  Baby  joe  lying  down  awake 
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with  the  rest;  then  Papa  and  Mama, 
after  blowing  out  the  light,  and  leaving 
the  door  open  which  faced  the  mission 
house,  would  go  quietly  off  to  evening 
meeting. 

"Remember,  you  are  my  little  mis- 
sionary, Mary,"  the  mother  would  whis- 
per as  she  would  kiss  the  little  girl 
good-night;  "you  must  tell  the  boys  the 
Book  of  Mormon  story  I  read  you  today, 
and  say  sweet  things  to  them  all  so  that 


There  were  two  native  girls  who  helped 
in  the  kitchen,  but  the  white  women 
had  all  the  cooking  and  cleaning  to  at- 
tend to. 

One  day  Tommy  wandered  as  usual 
over  to  "little  Ina's, "  who  was  his  in- 
separable companion.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  baby  himself  and  could  not 
talk  plain.  He  used  to  give  a  little 
baby  "rat  tat"  on  the  chamber  door, 
I  and    then  go  confidently    in,  for  he    was 
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their  last  waking  thoughts  shall  be  pleas- 
ant thoughts." 

This  mother  carried  on  the  tradition 
which  has  since  been  announced  as  a 
scientific  truth,  that  if  the  last  waking 
thoughts  are  sweet  thoughts,  the  chil- 
dren will  wake  up  happy  and  joyous. 

The  sisters  who  lived  at  the  mission 
house  did  the  house-work  for  the  families 
and  Elders  who  boarded  there  alternately. 


always    welcomed  by  the  Exile    and    his 
kind  wife. 

Tommy  would  go  up  to  the  table,  his 
head  just  above  the  top  thereof,  and  say: 
"Fried  meat,  Bruda  Hale,  fried  meat!" 
The  Exile  would  cheerfully  leave  his 
writing,  and  after  teaching  the  baby  lips 
to  say  "Please,"  he  would  get  the  frame 
covered  with  mosquito  bar,  in  which  the 
dried  meat  was  hung,  and  chip  off  some 
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bits  for  the  two  little  tots  who  played  so 
happily  all  day  about  his  room. 

This  day  of  which  I  write  little  Tommy 
wandered  about,  unable  to  find  Ina. 
Her  mother  was  in  the  kitchen  outside 
and  his  tiny  knock  on  the  chamber 
door  failed  to  get  any  response. 

Where  could  his  dear  little  Ina  have 
gone?  He  went  out  where  the  other 
children  were  playing,  but  no  Ina  was 
there. 

He  wandered  up  to  the  store,  which 
was  just  next  to  the  window  where  the 
Exile's  chamber  was. 

He  was  standing  looking  in  at  the 
door  where  the  natives  were  making 
various  small  purchases,  when  he  heard 
his  name  called  softly. 

"Tommy,  oh  Tommy!" 

He  looked  about  and  finally  saw  the 
lovely  brown  eyes  of  his  companion 
peeping  out  of  her  chamber  window. 

Within  the  room  the  Exile  was 
scratching  away  at  his  writing.  He 
heard  the  whispered  call,  and  heard  the 
little  whispered  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed. He  dimly  remembered  that  his 
wife  had  charged  that  Ina  was  not  to  go 
out,  nor  have  any  of  the  children  ia  till 
she  had  eaten  her  pudding. 

He  remembered  that  the  child  had 
been  asleep  at  dinner-time  and  so  had 
failed  to  receive  her  portion,  which  the 
mother  had  thoughtfully  brought  into 
the  room  with  the  injunction  that  "Ina 
was  to  eat  her  pudding  herself  and  not 
give  it  all  away,  as  she*was  so  apt  to  do 
if  a  child  were  to  be  near  her."  Pud- 
dings were  rare,  and  little  Ina's  appetite 
was  none  too  vigorous. 

All  this  floated  vaguely  through  the 
father's  mind,  but  he  wrote  on,  and  said 
nothing. 

He  suddenly  noticed  that  Tommy  was 
climbing  in  through  the  window,  and 
surmised  that  through  Ina's  solicitations 


he  had  secured  a  box  and  thus  obtained 
surreptitious  entrance  to  the  room. 

The  father  made  no  comment,  but 
kept  a  quiet  watch  on  the  little  ones. 
Ina  led  Tommy  carefully  into  the  back 
of  the  room,  diew  up  the  little  brown 
stool  for  Tommy  and  her  own  little  chair 
for  herself,  and  went  into  the  closet  and 
brought  out  the  saucer  with  her  prized 
delicacy.  Then  sitting  down,  she  fed 
Tommy  the  lion's  share  and  there  they 
sat  and  softly  laughed  and  cooed  and  gur- 
gled   in  a  vain    attempt  at  baby  silence. 

The  Exile  looked  over  at  them — the 
beautiful  brown  eyes  and  curling  hair  of 
his  own  darling  little  girl  so  contrasted 
to  the  blue  eyes  and  plain  but  sweet  little 
face  of  Tommy;  the  two  heads  bent  so 
close  together  in  mutual  enjoyment  of 
the  rare  treat;  and  his  own  sensitive  eyes 
filled  with  gentle  tears  and  he  whispered 
to  himself:  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven !" 

The  little  brown  wooden  stool  which 
was  made  for  Ina  with  the  Exile's  own 
hands, and  had  been  appropriated  by  Tom- 
my, necessitating  the  purchase  of  a  small 
chair  for  Ina;  the  dear  little  stool  on 
which  Tommy  spent  so  many  happy 
hours  minding  Ina's  doll  for  her  and 
playing  papa  for  her;  that  little  stool 
came  all  the  way  across  the  sea'  when 
Tommy's  Mama  came  home  to  Utah,  and 
was  carefully  stored  away  with  her 
prized  mementoes. 

That  night  was  mail  night.  Will  the 
Sandwich  Island  missionary  ever  forget 
mail  night? 

Bro.  Davis,  dear  faithful  friend  and 
missionary,  usually  went  in  to  meet  the 
monthly  steamer  and  to  transact  other 
business  in  Honolulu,  returning  always 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  two  saddle 
bags  full  of  mail. 

Sometimes  the  steamer  would  be  late, 
a    few    hours   or    even    a    few    days;   and 
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then  the  anxiety  and  longing  of  the 
waiting  ones  at  Laie!  Each  hour  was 
freighted  with  hope,  and  so  big  with  anxi- 
ety that  all  other  calls  were  hard  to  meet. 

Any  moment  the  welcome  call  of 
"Mail!"  by  some  watching  missionary 
who  had  caught  sight  of  the  solitary 
horseman  coming  along  the  beach  would 
bring  all  the  human  beings  on  the  planta- 
tion flying  from  their  homes  and  rooms, 
to  be  present  when  the  messenger  reined 
in  his  smoking  steed  at  the  gateway  while 
he  flung  the  laden  bags  to  the  eager 
outstretched  hands  of  the  young  Elders. 
Then  there  was  a  rush  by  everybody  for 
the  "big  room"  in  the  mission  house, 
followed  by  the  clumsy  unbuckling  of 
straps  while  impatient  voices  called  out: 

"Hurry  up,  hurry  up!" 

The  straps  are  undone,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  bag  are  flung  on  the 
floor  while  the  eager  ones  kneel  down 
before  the  pile  of  white  missives  and 
names  are  called  out: 

"Hale!  Allopike!  Hale!  Argyle!  Bee! 
Hale!   Newell!  Hale!" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Letters  from  my  girl," 
calls  out  Hyde. 

And  in  a  trice  the  letters  and  papers 
are  distributed,  and  away  flies  every- 
body to  read  the  precious  missives  in 
the  privacy  of  home  or  room. 

That  night  the  mail  was  late;  the 
Argyles  had  waited  till  eleven  o'clock 
for  the  welcome  sound,  but  in  vain.  So 
they  retired  to  rest  leaving  both  outer 
doors  open  in  order  to  catch  the  first 
shout  of  "Mail!"  from  the  mission  house 
porch  across  the  yard. 

All  was  still  in  Lani  Huli;  the  still- 
ness of  the  tropical  seashore;  with  the 
crickets  singing  with  ceaseless  reitera- 
tion their  story  of  life  and  motion;  the 
faint  bark  of  some  distant  watching 
house-dog  creeping  in  and  out  of  the 
midnight  gloom;   and  the  constant  boom 


of  the  waves  as  they  pounded  with 
rhythmic  force  upon  the  long,  low 
beach;  this  was  stillness  to  the  sleepers 
there,  for  nature  had  adjusted  every 
midnight  sound  to  accustomed  ears  and 
all  was  still  in  Lani  Huli. 

Suddenly  the  cry  of  "Mail!"  rang 
out  across  the  enclosure. 

With  one  bound  Brother  Argyle  was 
out  of  bed  and  in  an  instant  he  had 
drawn  on  his  trousers  and,  slipping  on 
his  coat  as  he  ran,  was  half  way  to  the 
mission  house  before  the  mother  and 
children  were  fairly  out  of  bed.  They 
all  jumped  up,  and  hastily  dressing,  fol- 
lowed as  rapidly  as  they  could. 

Out  from  every  door  came  Elders  and 
fathers  and  mothers  and  some  of  the 
children,  awakened  and  as  full  of  the 
general  excitement  as  the  older  ones. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  solitary 
horseman  coming  up  to  the  big  gates  by 
the  barn,  and  everybody  waited  in 
feverish  impatience  for  the  advent  of 
the  mail-bags. 

Here  they  come;  the  young  Elder  who 
brought  them  in  dashing  them  down  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  with  huge  shakes 
of  suppressed  laughter. 

"Why,     they're     empty!"     exclaimed  . 
Brother    Argyle.      "What's    the    matter, 
boys;    didn't   the   ship    bring  the  mail?" 

Then  one  glance  at  the  laughing, 
shaking  young  man  betrayed  the  secret, 
and  with  a  half-disappointed,  half-angry 
merriment  he  joined  in  the  general 
laugh  at  the  discomfiture. 

'Twas  only  a  joke!"  Mama  Argyle 
explained  to  the  little  ones  as  she  led 
them  wondering  back  to  their  beds. 

Only  a  joke!  And  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten by  the  older  ones,  for  pranks 
were  very  common  among  the  Elders 
who  had  no  recreation  but  such  as  they 
made  for  themselves.  ,  But  the  impres- 
sion lingered  with  the  children. 
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One  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  the 
mail  had  really  arrived,  Mrs.  Argyle 
was  startled  by  a  great  shout  of  "Mail!" 
outside  her  kitchen  door;  but  it  was 
only  the  children's  voices,  and  she 
wondered  what  it  meant. 

Going  to  the  door,  she  saw  the  three 
children,  Mary,  Allan,  and  Tommy,  ac- 
companied by  little  Ina,  running  from 
her  house  to  every  door  and  house  on 
the  place  shouting   "Mail"  vociferously. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  at  the 
mission  house,  no  horseman  at  the  gate, 
and  no  messenger  on  the  porch. 

"Mary,"  she  called;  the  call  was  re- 
peated before  the  flying  children  were 
intercepted,  and  then  they  came  re- 
luctantly home. 

"What  is  it,  children?"  asked  the 
mother,  pleasantly,  without  a  trace  of 
the  doubt  she  felt,  in  her  voice.  "Has 
the  mail  truly  come?" 

"Oh  yes,  Mama,"  they  replied.  The 
eyes  were  all  serious  and  Tommy  began 
telling  about  "Bruda  Davis"  and  the 
saddle-bags. 

"Ina,"  said  the  mother,  "has  the 
mail  come?" 

Not  even  the  desire  to  carry  on  the 
playful  joke  could  induce  a  child  of  the 
Exile  to  utter  anything  like  an  untruth. 
The  brown  eyes  looked  frankly  up  and 
the  brown  curls  shook  with  the  "No" 
which  the  motion  of  the  head  and  not  the 
lips  was  giving  utterance  to. 

Tommy  tried  to  induce  her  to  say 
yes,  and  indeed  long  after  the  others 
had  disclaimed  all  intention  of  doing 
anything  but  to  make  a  "joke,"  Tommy 
stoutly  insisted  that     "the  mail's  tome." 

Here  was  a  dilemma!  The  mother 
knew  it  was  impossible  for  the  baby 
mind  of  Tommy  to  conceive  what  a 
"lie"  could  mean,  or  even  for  Mary  to 
make  a  distinction  between  a  joke  and 
a  lie.    What  was  to  be  done? 


Mrs.  Argyle  was  often  severely  criti- 
cised by  those  kindly  people  who  talk 
about  everything  but  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  for  her  failure  to  keep  her 
three  children  in  the  spotless  condition 
in  which  most  of  the  children  at  Lani 
Huli  were  kept;  and  because  she  did 
not  dress  Mary  in  as  many  frills  as  the 
other  children  wore. 

Some  one  ventured  a  remark  of  this 
kind  in  the  presence  of  Sister  Hale; 
and  that  good  lady,  who  never  permitted 
anybody  to  be  slandered  in  her  presence, 
much  less  a  friend  such  as  Mrs.  Argyle 
had  tried  to  be  to  her,  answered  the 
gossipper  sharply: 

"Well,  Sister  Argyle  may  not  take 
the  time  to  wash  her  children's  faces 
five  or  six  times  a  day  as  you  and  I  do, 
for  we've  only  one  and  she  has  three; 
but  one  thing  she  does  do;  she  always 
takes  time  to  keep  their  spirits  clean. 
She  never  neglects  their  prayers,  nor 
fails  to  teach  them  moral  and  spiritual 
cleanliness  on   any  and  every  occasion." 

Now  here  was  a  time  and  occasion 
for  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
of  life  to  be  taught.  The  mother  recog- 
nized the  vivid  imagination  which  lay 
under  the  reiteration  of  the  little  false- 
hood by  Tommy;  and  she  had  noted  it 
several  times  before  and  had  sought 
gently  to  teach  him  to  be  accurate  in 
his  observations  and  assertions.  Now, 
through  the  influence  of  the  frequent 
practical  jokes  played  by  the  Elders, 
even  her  eight  year  old  girl  was  becom- 
ing hazy  as  to  the  line  where  fun  left  off 
and  deceit  began. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  quickly 
and  thoroughly  done! 

It  was  small  use  to  try  and  teach 
children  by  words,  no  use  at  all  unless 
the  words  were  accompanied  by  some 
act  or  play  or  plain  demonstration. 

All  day  long  at  her  work  the  mother's 
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heart  was  lifted  in  prayer  to  God  for  an 
inspiration  as  to  her  best  course  in  this 
difficult    situation. 

The  answer  came  late  that  evening, 
as  she  walked  slowly  up  the  hill  behind 
the  house  in  the  twilight.  She  re- 
membered reading  the  life  of  the 
famous  prestidigitator  or  sleight  of  hand 
performer,  Houdin,  and  he  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  trained  his  son  to 
the  most  accurate  observation  possible 
to  the  human  mind.  Why  could  she 
not  use  the  same  methods  to  train  her 
own  children  to  accuracy  and  quickness 
of  comprehension  of  truth? 

The  next  day,  after  the  dinner  dishes 
were  all  put  away  clean  and  bright,  and 
Mary  had  swept  her  floor  and  Allan  had 
brought  in  his  kindlings,  the  mother  said: 

"Now,  dears,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
game.  It's  a  new  game,  and  you  will 
like  it  ever  so  much.  You  are  all  to  go 
out  in  the  yard,  and  stay  till  I  call  you; 
when  you  come  in  you  will  find  a  whole 
lot  of  things  on  the  table  and  you  must 
look  at  them  just  as  good  as  you  can, 
and  just  as  quickly.  You  can  look  while 
I  count  ten;  then  you  are  to  go  out  at 
once.  And  the  one  that  can  tell  the 
most  things  that  were  on  the  table,  their 
color  and  shape  and  size,  will  get  the 
prize.  Of  course  Mary  is  the  oldest 
and  can  tell  the  most  because  of  that, 
but  I'll  allow  for  all  that.  Then,  after 
you've  been  in  two  or  three  times,  (and 
I  will  change  the  things  every  time),  I 
will  go  out  and  you  can  try  me  and  let 
me  come  in.  And  when  we  are  all 
through,  I  have  a  nice  plate  of  dough- 
nuts to  give  to  the  one  who  is  the  best 
at  observing,  or  the  prize-winner,  as 
they  call  it." 

They  named  the  game  "Observation," 
and  mother  and  children  entered  into  it 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Dishes, 
knives,    forks,    buttons,   bits  of  cloth    of 


various  colors,  old  paper  flowers,  real, 
sweet-smelling  fresh  geraniums,  pins, 
pencils,  books,  sticks  of  various  sizes, 
bottles,  shoes,  hats,  pans  and  playthings 
were  used  at  the  different  games. 

The  children  would  go  out,  and  Mrs. 
Argyle  would  arrange  her  articles  in  a 
sort  of  simple  confusion  so  as  not  to  tax 
the  eyes  too  much  at  first,  then  in  would 
pour  the  children  and  eagerly  grasp  as 
many  of  the  details  of  the  articles  on 
the  table  as  they  could  remember,  and 
then  as  the  mother  counted  ten,  they 
would  be  hurried  out;  Mary  looking 
back  to  the  last  moment  in  spite  of  the 
laughing  protest  of  her  mother. 

Tommy  would  call  out  all  his  baby  eyes 
could  see,  right  in  the  room,  instead  of 
waiting  till  he  got  outside;  but  Mama 
smoothed  that  all  over,  and  she  knew 
he  would  grasp  the  principle  just  the 
same,  so  she  was  satisfied. 

The  plate  of  doughnuts  had  one  on 
for  everyone  of  them  they  found,  at  the 
end  of  the  two  hours,  and  the}'  were  all 
happily  tired  with  their  new  and  delight- 
ful game,  so  that  they  were  ready  to 
Slip  on  hats  and  caps  and  walk  down  to 
the  mill  to  bring  Papa  home,  dragging 
Baby  Joey  in  his  cracker-box  wagon 
behind  the  boys. 

Occasionally  the  Observation  game 
was  repeated.  Then  Mrs.  Argyle  would 
vary  it,  by  having  the  children  run  into 
a  room,  then  run  right  out  and  tell 
everything  they  saw  in  it  as  accurately 
as  possible,  describing  size,  color  and 
shape  of  all  the  articles  they  saw. 

The  mother  carefully  corrected  all 
mistakes  of  measurements  by  taking  a 
measuring  line  and  showing  the  children 
what  an  inch,  foot,  and  yard  were. 
She  taught  color  and  form  with  bits  of 
paper  and  blocks  of  wood. 

Then  she  set  the  children  to  observ- 
ing the  color  of  people's  eyes,   the  tints 
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of  the  sky,  the  green  of  the  trees  and 
the    variety    of    tint    in    fern. 

The  pleasure  of  this  was  infinite  to 
all  of  them;  but  with  what  exquisite 
delight  did  she  observe  the  growing 
accuracy  of  statement  which  marked 
their  every  utterance!  Even  Tommy^was 
anxious  to  measure  every  article  and 
weigh  every  word. 

Weeks  after  when  the  little  ones  had 
become  quite  accurate  and  were  even 
beginning  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of 
hard,  cold,  lifeless  statement  of  bare 
facts,  the  mother  would  sit  with  them 
in  the  beautiful  sea-sunset  hours,  and 
show  them  the  racing,  rolling  clouds 
and  picture  to  them  how  one  could 
"play"  that  the  clouds  were  castles,  or 
faces,  or  great  giants.  She  emphasized 
the  difference  between  "playing"  anything 
was  different,  and  telling  seriously  that  a 
thing  was  different  to  what  it  really  was. 

So  well  did  she  succeed,  that  she 
could  always  ask  little  Tommy,  who 
loved  jesting,  whether  it  was  a  "play" 
story  he  was  telling  or  an  "observation" 
story.  How  frequently  this  mother 
thanked  God  for  the  power  He  had 
given  her  to  teach  her  children,  young 
as  they  were,  the  difference  between 
valuable  imagination  and  valuable  ac- 
curacy; each  valuable  and  necessary  in 
its  own  time  and  place,  and  each  a  great 
part  of  that  divine  inheritance  of  godly 
gifts  which  we  have  received  from  our 
Father  in  heaven  !  Homespun. 

(to  be  continued.) 


LOVE,  OR  WORSHIP? 


A  Little  Girl's  Plea  for  Her  Doll. 


Beside  the  fire  one  winter's  night  a  little  girl  of 

nine 
Sat  gazing    in   the   glowing  coals  where     ruby 

castles  shine. 


.  Her  dolly  lay  upon  her  arm,  her  book  upon  her 
knee, 

As  in  the  rocker  to  and  fro  she  swayed  unceasingly. 

And  in  the  lights  and  shadows  which  were  play- 
ing o'er  her  face 

Each  lovely  curve  and  dimple  took  on  an  added 
grace; 

The  breath  between  her  parted  lips  pulsed  evenly 
and  low — 

Yet  I  saw  a  teardrop  glisten  on  her  lashes  in  the 
glow. 

"What  is  it,  dear,  that  grieves  you?  is  the  question 

in  my  eyes, 
As  I  hold  my  arms  toward  her  in  compassionate 

surprise. 
On  my  shoulder  quickly  hidden  is  her  face — ah, 

vain  pretense! 
And  I'm  silently  awaiting  my  darling's  confidence. 
"Of  course  I  know  the  Santa  Claus  who  brought 

my  doll  was  you, 
And    the   cunning   little   hobby-horse   for   Baby 

Harry  too. 
Dear  Harry  loves  his  horse,  Mama,  though  fond 

of  whip  and  spur; 
And  I,  too,  love  my  dolly,  but   I  do  not  worship 

her. 

"You   say  I've  been  a   better  girl  with  dolly  to 

amuse — 
It  was  such  fun  to  play  mama  and  crochet  hoods 

and  shoes; 
You  know  we  talked  it  over  and  thought  we'd 

name  her  Pearl; 
Because  I  love  my  doll,  Mama,  am  I  a  wicked 

girl? 
I  lullaby  her  fast  asleep  and  then  she  shuts  her 

eyes, 
And  when  I  take  her  up  again  she  looks  so  grave 

and  wise; 
She  makes   me  laugh  for  very   glee — but    then 

when  Harry  calls 
I  would  not  trade  our  baby  boy  for  fifty  million 

dolls! 
I  think  him  just  the  dearest  lad  that  ever  walked 

the  sod, 
But  much  as  I  love  you  and  him,  I  say  my  prayers 

to  God. 

"  'Into  Thy  hands    Oh,  Lord,'   I  heard  my  Papa 

say, 
As  tenderly  he  blessed   us   all    before   he   went 

away 
To  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  world — and  then,  in 

death's  disguise 
A  mission  Jesus  gave  to  him   beyond  the  starry 

skies. 
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I  never  will  forget  the  day  they  brought  his  body 

home, 
With  muffied  tread  of  many  feet,  and  solemn  beat 

of  drum — 
I  was  so  little  then — don't  cry?     my  heart  was 

sore  dismayed. 
My  Papa  was  so  still  and  cold  I  cried  and   was 

afraid; 
And   you  took  me  to  your  bosom  though  your 

heart  with  grief  was  riven 
"Tis  the  temple  of  his  spirit,  dear;  your  Papa  is 

in  heaven.' 

"With  kisses  and  caresses  your  tears  fell  on  his 

face 
You  clasped  your  arms  about  his  form  in  agonized 

embrace, 
And  whispered  words  of  love  and  grief  in  unre- 
sponsive ears 
And  cried,  'I  cannot  face  the  world  alone  through 

coming  years!' 
And  kneeling  raised  your  streaming  eyes,  'Oh, 

God,  before  Thy  seat 
My  gift  I  bring,  a  broken  heart,  and  lay  it  at  thy 

feet. 
Oh  break  the  bars  that  mercy  hides,  be  Thou  my 

guide  and  shield. 
The  arm  of  flesh  hath  failed  me,  be  now  Thine 

own  revealed.' 

"That   scene  of  grief  is  graven  on  the  tablet  of 

my  heart; 
I  early   learned  what  praying   meant,  and   what 

it  meant  to  part; 
And  sometimes  now,  when  sheen  of  stars  creeps 

through  the  window  pane, 
I  wake  to  find  you  sobbing,  and  hear  that  prayer 

again; 

And  see  a  precious  picture,  held  close  before  the 

light. 
Now   pressed   against  your  sunken  cheek  while 

tear-mists  dim  your  sight. 
Then  reverently  'tis  hidden  lest  your  tears  should 

leave  their  trace 
To  mar  the  'graven  image'  of  my  father's  sainted 

face."  Sarah  E.  Pearson. 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
BRITISH  niSSION. 


The  first  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday 
School  in  the  British  Mission  was  or- 
ganized about  the  year  1854,  in  Great 
Camden  street,  Camden  Town,  London, 
England.  One  of  the  chief  promoters 
was  Sister  Helen  R.  Webb,  who  is  a 
resident    of    the    northwest    part    of    the 


Twenty-fitst  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City.  A 
brother  in  the  Church  named  Cornell 
readily  acquiesced  in  Sister  Webb's 
proposition,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  President  of  the  branch,  George 
Ferguson,  who  gave  consent  that  a 
Sunday  School  should  be  organized. 

Brother  Cornell  and  Sister  Webb 
acted  as  teachers.  Children  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  branch  were  notified, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  school  emerged  into 
e-xistence.  It  consisted  of  about  two 
dozen  members,  and  two  classes  were 
formed.  The  books  used  were  the  Testa- 
ment and  Jaques'Catechism.  Sister  Webb 
composed  verses  of  poetry  which  the  chil- 
dren   committed  to  memory  and    recited. 

For  many  years  Sister  Webb  has 
been  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
Sabbath  school  cause.  Since  immigra- 
ting to  this  country  she  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  Twenty-first  Ward 
Sunday  School  for  fourteen  years,  her 
age  preventing  her  from  acting  longer 
in  the  laudable  cause. 

She  is  now  in  her  eighty-fourth  year 
and  in  a  feeble  state  of  health;  but  she 
has  still  an  ardent  desire  for  the  progress 
of  this  worthy  enterprise.       R.  Aveson. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 


With  that  same  judgment  which  ye  pass. 

Thy  judgment  it  shall  be. 
And  that  same  measure  which  ye  give. 

Be  measured  back  to  thee; 
And  as  another  you  forgive. 

So  shall  you  be  forgiven; 
Therefore  continue  to  forgive, 

Till  seventy  times  seven. 

And  in  all  things  which  ye  shall  do. 

If  done  unto  another; 
Do  as  you'd  have  him  do  to  you. 

And  show  yourself  a  brother. 
And  if  you  keep  God's  holy  law, 

As  all  good  brothers  should, 
To  others  you  will  ne'er  return 

Evil  for  rendered  good. 

Alva  A.  Tanner. 
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Our  Link  folks. 


WYNKEN,  BLYNKEN  AND  NOD. 


Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  one  night 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light 

Into  a  sea  of  dew; 
"Where  are     you  going  and  what  do    you 
wish?" 
The  old  man  asked  the  three 
"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring-fish 
That  lives  in  the  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  gave  we," 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken 
And  Nod. 


Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the  wooden 
shoe, 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 
As  if  it  could  not  be, 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd 
dreamed 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea; 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And  Nod. 


Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head. 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed; 
So  shut  y  our  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be. 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 


The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe. 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring-fish 

That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea; 
"Now  cast  your  net  wherever  you  wish — 
Never  afeared  are  we," 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three — 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And  Nod. 


All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
To  the  stars  in  twinkling  foam — 


As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen 
three — 

Wynken, 
Blynken 
And  Nod. 

Eugene  Field. 


GOOD  REFERENCE. 


John  was  fifteen,  and  very  anxious  to 
get  a  desirable  place  in  the  office  of  a 
well-known  lawyer  who  had  advertised 
for    a    boy,     but    doubted     his    success, 
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because,  being  a  stranger  in  the  city,  he 
had  no  reference  to  present. 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  stand  a  poor  chance," 
he  thought,  despondently;  "however, 
I'll  try  to  appear  as  well  as  I  can,  for 
that  may  help  me  a  little." 

So  he  was  careful  to  have  his  dress 
and  person  neat,  and  when  he  took  his 
turn  to  be  interviewed,  went  in  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  and  a  smile  on  his  face. 

The  keen-eyed  lawyer  glanced  him 
over  from  head  to  foot. 

"Good  face,"  he  thought,  "and  pleas- 
ant ways. " 

Then  he  noted  the  neat  suit — but 
other  boys  had  appeared  in  new  clothes — 
saw  the  well-brushed  hair  and  clean- 
looking  skin.  Very  well,  but  there  had 
been  others  there  quite  as  cleanly; 
another  glance,  however,  showed  the 
finger-nails  free  from  soil. 

"Ah!  that  looks  like  thoroughness," 
thought  the  lawyer. 

Then  he  asked  a  few  direct,  rapid  ques- 
tions, which  John   answered  as  directly. 

"Prompt,"  was  his  mental  comment ; 
"can  speak  up  when  necessary.  Let's 
see  your  writing,"  he  added  aloud. 

John  took  a  pen  and  wrote   his    name. 

"Very  well,  easy  to  read,  and  no 
flourishes.  Now  what  references  have 
you?" 

The  dreaded  question,  at  last! 

John's  face  fell.  He  had  begun  to 
feel  some  hope  of  success,  but  this 
dashed  it  again. 

"I  haven't  any,"  he  said,  slowly;  "I'm 
almost  a  stranger  in  the  city." 

"Can't  take  a  boy  without  references," 
was  the  brusque  rejoinder,  and  as  he 
spoke,  a  sudden  thought  sent  a  flush  to 
John's  cheek. 

"I  haven't  any  references,"  he  said, 
with  hesitation,  "but  here's  a  letter 
from  mother  I  just  received;  I  wish  you 
would  read  it." 


The  lawyer  took  it.  It  was  a  short 
letter: 

"My  Dear  John: — I  want  to  remind 
you  that  wherever  you  find  work  you 
must  consider  that  work  your  own. 
Don't  go  into  it,  as  some  boys  do,  with 
the  feeling  that  you  will  do  as  little  as 
you  can,  and  get  something  better  soon, 
but  make  up  your  mind  you  will  do  as 
much  as  possible,  and  make  yourself  so 
necessary  to  your  employer  that  he  will 
never  let  you  go. 

"You  have  been  a  good  son  to  me,  and 
I  can  truly  say  1  have  never  known  you 
to  shirk.  Be  as  good  in  business,  and  I 
am  sure  God  will  bless  your  efforts." 

"H'm!"  said  the  lawyer,  reading  it 
over  the  second  time.  "That's  pretty 
good  advice,  John — excellent  advice.  I 
rather  think  I'll  try  you,  even  without 
the  references." 

John  has  been  with  him  six  years, 
and  last  spring  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

"Do  you  intend  taking  that  young 
man  into  partnership?"  asked  a  friend 
lately. 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  couldn't  get  along 
without  John;  he  is  my  right-hand 
man!"   exclaimed  the  employer  heartily. 

And  John  always  says  the  best  refer- 
ence he  ever  had  was  a  mother's  good 
advice  and  honest  praise. 

Sacred  Heart  Reinew. 


FOR  THE  LETTER=BOX. 


Fountain  Green,  Utah. 
Dear  Little-Box:  I  am  nine  years 
old,  and  in  school  I  am  in  the  third 
reader;  I  also  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
to  Primary  and  like  to  hear  or  read  the 
Juvenile.  We  have  a  farm  and  when 
vacation  comes  I  go  down  to  this  farm 
and  set  my  trap  for  squirrels.     We  have 
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the  advantage  of  boys  and  girls  out  in 
the  world  because  we  know  we  have 
heard  and  received  the  Gospel  and  we 
should  be  thankful  for  this  great  bles- 
sing. Burton  Adams. 


Woods  Cross,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box :  About  two  years 
ago  Mama  was  very  sick.  We  tried  in 
almost  every  way  to  relieve  her  of  her 
sufferings  but  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain 
until  we  called  on  the  Elders  to  admin- 
ister to  her.  They  laid  their  hands  on 
her  head  and  she  was  healed  almost 
instantly.  This  shows  that  nothing  cau 
be  compared  with  the  power  of  God. 

Carl  Fackrell. 


Fruitland,  New  Mexico. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  written  to 
the  Letter-Box  once  before,  but  did  not 
see  my  letter  in  print,  so  I  thought  1 
would  try  again  and  hope  it  won't  get  to 
the  waste  basket  this  time,  f  wish  to 
tell  how  good  the  Lord  is  to  answer  our 
prayers.  My  Papa  once  told  us  to  fast 
next  morning  for  Mama  who  was  very 
sick.  After  f  had  fasted  I  went  and 
prayed,  and  she  began  from  that  time  to 
improve  and  soon  got  well.  This  showed 
how  willing  the  Lord  is  to  answer  prayer. 
Eva  Black,  Age  g  years. 

St.  George. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  little  letters  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor.  I  am  staying 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt.  My  dear  father 
died  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  was  buried 
on  my  eighth  birthday.  He  was  a  great 
sufferer  for  two  years.  My  home  is  at 
Cedar  City,  where  my  good  mother  lives. 
My  teacher  was  very  sick  for  four  weeks 
and  had  to  lie  in  bed  most  of  the  time. 
The  Elders  went  one  Sunday  after  fast 
meeting  and  administered  to  her  and  she 


came  to  school  the  next  day  and  has 
taught  school  ever  since;  all  the  scholars 
love  her,  she  is  so  good  to  us. 

Tern  Leigh,   lo  years  old. 


Hyde  Park,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  like  to  read  the 
little  letters  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
My  Papa  got  killed  in  the  gravel-bed. 
My  Mama  died  when  I  was  one  month 
old;  row  I  live  with  Brother  and  Sister 
Seamons — they  are  very  kind  to  me.  I 
love  them  very  much,  so  now  I  call  them 
Mama  and  Papa. 

I  am  a  little  Mormon  boy,  eight  years 
old,  and  have  been  baptized  in  the  Logan 
temple.  I  know  that  the  prayer  of  faith 
and  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  can 
bring  relief  from  sickness  and  pain. 

Howard  Ciiristopherson. 


Egin,  Fremont,  Co.,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  In  reading  the 
letters  I  got  so  interested  I  thought  I 
would  write  a  few  lines.  We  have  had 
a  very  pleasant  winter;  the  snow  is  about 
all  gone — it  is  about  two  inches  deep. 
We  have  a  good  Sunday  School  here; 
there  are  about  sixty  children,  and  we 
learn  very  much  there.  My  grandmother 
came  up  here  from  Cache  Valley  on  the 
12th  of  March,  and  expects  to  live  with 
Papa  and  Mama  in  her  last  days.  She  is 
eighty-one  years  old,  but  has  good 
health.  She  was  glad  to  see  us  children, 
and  is  able  to  knit  stockings  for  us. 
George  A  mas  a  Hjort,  Age  14.  years. 

Garland,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  know  the  Lord 
answers  the  prayers  of  little  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  the  prayers  of  their 
parents.  One  day  last  summer  I  fell 
out  of  a  mulberry  tree  about  ten  feet,  on 
the  hard  sidewalk.  My  lower  teeth  cut 
a  hole  right  through  my  lip,  and    I    will 
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always  have  a  scar  there.  While  it  was 
bleeding  I  told  my  sisters  I  was  very 
thankful  that  I  said  my  prayers  that 
morning  or  I  might  have  been  hurt  worse. 
Lena  Clark,  Aged  lo  years. 

Answer  to  Prayer. 

I  HAVE  often  read  in  the  Juvenile 
Instrucior  instances  of  the  Lord's 
answering  the  prayers  of  the  Saints.  I 
also  have  had  some  experience  myself  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  answering 
praj'er.  And  I  would  like  to  benefit 
others  and  help  to  promote  faith  by 
making  a  few  statements. 

I  am  a  widow  with  four  children  to 
support.  We  all  try  to  help  make  a 
living,  and  make  home  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

Sometimes  when  one  of  us  is  out  of 
employment,  it  is  rather  hard  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

Sometime  ago  I  was  out  of  flour,  and 
had  no  means  with  which  to  buy  any. 
I  was  very  much  troubled  about  it,  and 
knowing  that  every  one  has  trouble  in 
this  life,  I  did  not  mention  it  to  any 
one,  but  went  to  my  Heavenly  Father, 
asking  His  aid. 

When  I  got  home  that  night,  the  first 
thing  that  met  my  view  was  a  fifty 
pound  sack  of  flour  and  a  sack  of  break- 
fast flour.  I  asked  my  daughter  where 
it  came  from.  She  said  it  came  from 
the  Tithing  Office,  having  my  name  and 
address  op  it. 

I  was  very  thankful  for  this  help,  and 
never  found  out  who  sent  it. 

After  some  months  had  passed,  I 
found  myself  in  the  same  trouble  again. 
Knowing  God  to  have  been  ni)-  help  in 
former  instances,  I  again  laid  the  matter 
before  Him. 

On     my    way    home    from    work     that 

evening,   I  met  Brother  A .      He  was 

standing  on  a  corner,   talking   with    two 


other  gentlemen.      When   I  was  near    to 

them,   Brother  A turned  to    me    and 

said,  "Sister,  I  want  to  give  you  some- 
thing." And  he  handed  me  a  five  dol- 
lar Tithing  Order. 

I  thanked  him  as  best  I  could,  and 
hurried  on  for  fear  of  showing  how  near 
I  came  to  breaking  down. 

These  things  show  us  that  the  Lord 
does  watch  over  and  care  for  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him. 

Annie  Abels. 


Another  Testimony. 

This  is  from  a  private  letter,  but 
harmonizes  well  with   the  above 

L.   L.    G.   R. 

MoNDAV  Evening. 

My  Dear  Brother  and  Sister:  It  is 
late,  and  the  children  are  all  in  bed  and 
asleep.  But  I  shall  have  to  be  at  work 
all  day  tomorrow,  and  I  must  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  most  kind  and 
welcome  letter,  which  reached  me  this 
afternoon. 

Yesterday  in  meeting,  the  Bishop 
urged  upon  the  Saints  the  necessity 
existing  for  their  being  prompt  in  set- 
tling their  tithing.  I  felt  that  it  meant 
me  as  well  as  the  rest,  for  although  I 
am  a  widow  and  have  to  work  hard  to 
get  along,  still  I  should  remember  that 
Jesus  counted  the  widow's  mite  as  being 
worth  a  great  deal.  And  besides,  I  have 
been  greatly  favored  of  the  Lord  in  hav- 
ing health  and  strength  so  that  I  have 
bet-u  able  to  work.  Should  I  not  show 
my  gratitude  to  Him  by  observing  His 
laws? 

It  made  me  feel  a  little  uneasy;  for 
there  were  so  many  things  we  were 
needing,  and  I  ha<l  saved  just  five  dol- 
lars, which  was  exactly  the  amount  of 
tithing  I  was  owing  for  what  I  had 
earned  with  my  work  and  for  the  calf. 
All  last  evening  and  this  morning    1  kept 
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thinking  the  matter  over  very  seriously. 
Johnny's  shoes  were  all  to  pieces; 
Bessie  needed  medicine  for  her  eyes; 
we  were  almost  out  of  flour;  and  the 
five  dollar  gold  piece  was  every  cent  of 
money  we  had  in  the  house.  It  was  a 
great  temptation  to  me  to  let  the  tith- 
ing wait  awhile.  But  I  overcame  it, 
and  as  I  went  to  my  work  I  called  at 
the  ofSce  and  settled  my  tithing.  That 
settled  my  worriment  also,  and  I  felt 
cheerful  and  happy  over  my  work. 

This  afternoon,  as  the  children  came 
from  school,  they  called  at  the  post 
office  and  got  your  letter  which  con- 
tained the  entirely  unexpected  ten  dol- 
lars. Then  I  felt  ashamed  of  having 
doubted  that  "The  Lord  would  provide." 

5.   P.    G. 


Dear  Children:  It  was  the  2nd  of 
March  that  we  left  Chicago,  Illinois,  to 
go  to  a  town  called  Chardon,  in  Ohio. 
The  Elders  who  were  laboring  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as 
Mormon  missionaries,  were  going  to 
meet  at  Chardon  and  hold  conference. 
We  were  going  to  meet  with  them,  and 
were  also  going  to  visit  the  town  of 
Kirtland,  nine  miles  from  Chardon. 
Kirtland  was  first  settled  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  while  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  presided  over  the  Church.  The 
first  Mormon  Temple  was  built  there, 
under  the  Prophet's  supervisien. 

The  older  children  have  doubtless 
heard  a  great  deal  of  this  in  Church 
history.  But  some  of  the  little  ones 
may  not  know  so  much  about  it. 

A  short  distance  from  Chardon,  we 
noticed  large  groves  of  maple  trees. 
Many  of  the  trees  had  buckets  hung  on 
their  trunks,  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  catch  the  sap  for  sugar  and 
syrup.  The  people  who  were  attending 
to  the  work  had  hung  the  buckets  there, 


and  cut  places  in  the  bark    of   the    trees 
so  the  sap  could  run  out. 

At  Chardon  we  met  with  twenly-two 
young  Elders  who  had  left  their  homes 
to  go  into  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel.  They  were  so  delighted  to  see 
some  of  the  sisters  from  Utah  that  it 
almost  made  us  weep,  although  we  were 
very  happy.  We  held  an  excellent  con- 
ference there,  and  hope  much  good  will 
result  from  it. 

On  Saturday,  March  4th,  four  car- 
riages and  teams  were  hired  to  take  our 
party  and  some  of  the  Elders  over  to 
Kirtland  to  visit  the  Temple.  Elder 
Heber  J.  Grant,  Elder  Louis  A.  Kelsch, 
president  of  the  Northern  States  Mis- 
sion,and  Elder  Wm.  F.  Burton  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  who  presided  over  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference, were  the  three  leading  members 
of    the  company. 

The  day  was  rainy  and  the  roads 
were  muddy  and  bad.  But  we  had  good 
things  to  think  of  and  talk  about,  and 
did  not  mind  so  much  if  we  were  three 
hours  traveling  the  nine  miles,  only  it 
would  give  us  less  time  to  spend  in  the 
Temple  and  look  about  Kirtland. 

It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the 
sacred  ground  where  the  Temple  stands. 
We  put  up  at  a  hotel  across  the  road 
from  the  Temple,  and  were  told  that  the 
same  hotel  was  built  in  the  Prophet 
Joseph's  day,  but  had  been  added  to. 
It  is  kept  now  by  a  Mr.  Kelley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  the 
Josephite  church.  At  the  Temple,  we 
found  men  who  were  willing  to  show  us 
all  through  it.  Both  outside  and  in,  it 
appears  like  our  Temples  here  in  Utah, 
except  that  it  is  smaller  and  less  elabo- 
rate. Very  solemn  thoughts  came  to 
me  as  I  entered  the  building,  and  fol- 
lowed the  guide  through  the  rooms. 

L.    L.    Greene-Richards. 

(TO  BE  CONTINOED.) 


MANY  people  have  bad  blood 
That  is  because  their  Liver 
and  Kidneys  are  sluggish  and  fail 
to  carry  off  the  waste  matter. 
When  this  happens  the  blood  is 
poisoned  and  disease  sets  in.  To 
keep  your  blood  pure  take 

Dr.  J.H.MC  Lean's 

liver&KidneYBQlni 

a  quick  relief  and  sure  cure  for  disorders 
of  the  Liver,  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 
Thousands  use  it  in  the  sprinr  especially. 
Your  druggist  has  it.  Only$i.ooabottle. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 
BT.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  "  Bingrlet  "  strain  sweeps 
the  prizes  each  year  at  the  Great 
Madison  Square  (N.  Y.)  shows.  My 
stock,  All  OF  THIS  STRAIN,  won  first 
on  pullet  at  1S9S,  and  silver  cup  at  1S99. 
Utah  Poultry  Shows.  Such  stock  will 
reproduce  itself.  Eggs  and  cockerels 
MRS.  FRANCIS  GODDARD, 


318  South  West  Temple  St. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.il 


SALT   LAKE 


186  N.  Street, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


W. 


RIERCE, 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehool,  Chuneh,   Opena      pIJRNlTURE 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,    -     UTAH. 

•WRITE   rOK  CATALOGUE. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Scotch,  Swedish  p5 
American  Granite. 


American  ~\ 
and  Italian  Marble. 


Finished  Mounls  and  Headetnnes  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

eei  t  on  application. 


C.  0.  JOHNSON 


Proprietor. 


HOW'S   THIS? 

WE  OFFER  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  tor  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  hare  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  fifteen  vears,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable  in  all  business  transactions  aud^financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made   by  their  firm. 
West  &Trcax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walping,1vinnan& Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's    Catarrh    Cure    is    taken     internally,   acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Price  75c.  per  bottle.    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


K66D  Moneu  ai  Home 


By  Insuring  itt  the 


HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


Lowest  Prices ^Uonsistant  with  Good  Work. 

(When  writing    please 


HEBER  J.  GRflHT  «  GO., 

Genepal  Agents. 

mention  this  papw. ) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conferanoe  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 


Q;be  Salt  Xahe 
Ibot  Springe 
Sanitarium 


»  »  « 


Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  >  ^ 


Priijate  Plunges 

and  tub  BatDs.  «  «  • 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

•  O  « 
Bverything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  an<l 
Bladder  trouble! ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  ani 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

sa-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  .jike  City,  -  -  Utah. 

G.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Save  your  Money  and    when   you    get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Zron'^S  SaVtriSs  Sank 

TRUST 
'^    COnPANY. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 

Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 

to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 

desired. 

WiLFORD  Woodruff,       George  M.  Cannom, 

President.  Cashier. 


SPRIHG  PliflflTlKG 

Is  Dom  in  0Fdet>. 

1^  EVER  were  our  trees  so  healthy,  or  our  stock 
so  complete,  and  everything  is  in  readiness 
to  give  your  orders  close  and  prompt  attention. 
Our  variety  is  unlimited.  For  instance,  in  apples 
we  have  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Jonathan,  Wine  Sap, 
Rome  Beauty,  Mammoth,  Blacktwig,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Delaware,  Red  Winter  and  many  others. 
In  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Grapes, 
etc.,  our  varieties  are  equally  great. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES, 
^jt    FBEIGHT  PREPAID.    J«^ 

UTAH  HORSE^V  CO., 

Offlee,  308-'9  Atlas  Bloek, 


Established   1885. 


SniiT   IlHKB    CITY, 
UTAH- 


(Wb«B  writisg    pleaic   BaeBtioa  thii  paper) 


WRITE    FOR. 


Our 

Spring 

Catalogue 

(^W  J^  J^  t^* 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
NOW  READY. 


PEOPLE'S 
FAVOHITE 


LBAVB  SALT  LAKE  OITT: 

"The  Oyerland  Limited"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  lor  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and   Denver  8  40  p.  m 


ABBITS  SALT  LAEB  OITT: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City  8  05  p.m 

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 3  30  a.  ra 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  CItj. 

Telephone  No.  6<6. 
~bnly  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nighta 
to  Chicago  and  St,  Louis.    Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  oars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Rlv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

NEW  YORK-  SOUTHAMPTON 

Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

calling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


r  LONDON. 
PARIS. 


) 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 

Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and 

Steerage  Pussengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 

Sailing  WEDNESDA  YS  at  Noon. 

BELGIUM, 
One  of  the  Shortest,    SWITZCRLPinD, 
Cheopett,      Best     HOLLAND, 

Routes  to .  .  .     The  RHVNC, 

FRANCE  f-^  ITALY. 


INTERNATIONAL     NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 


W.  C.  SPENCE,    Agent, 


SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


By  Elder  George  Reynolds. 
Second  Edition.    Revised  by  the  Author. 


sTOpr^iBooK  op  moRmofi 

Cloth  embossed,    $1.50.     Full  leather,   $2.00.     Full  leather,  gilt  edges  $2.50 

Send  Orders  to  GEORGE  Q.  CANNON   &   SONS  CO.,  Salt  Uke  Crty,  Utah. 
'When  writing   please    tnentioB  tbie  paper. 


20  Cflf^S  STOVES 


SOLD  TO  DATE,  THIS  SEASON. 


GOOD  STOCK  YET  ON  HAND, 
AND  nORE  COniNQ. 


OlE  fll^E  THE  STOVE  PEOPLE. 


CKLI-     HMD     SEB     \JS. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  riACHINE  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ogdcn  and  Log:an,  Utah. 
Montpelier  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  jf>j^J' 


GEO.    T.   OtJElili.    Gcn'l  mgp. 


Scenic  1ine-™^World 


■•DENVERand 

•RIO  GRANDE 

'RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «» 


NORTHWEST 


-.TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


a  F.  NEVINS.  Ctncral  AgenI  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.  4  T.  A. 

SALT  LAKE  ClTi.  UTAH  DENVER,COUX, 


SPEAKING 
OF  OOAL. 


Did    you    ever 
deal  with  ^  ^ 


Bamberger  Coal  Co.? 


«  e  « 


J6J  MAIN  ST. 


2000  Pounds  J» 
In  Every  Ton. 


IF  IT  GROWS  IN  SOIL 


Wfl  Have  It,  or  can  procure  it  for  you. 
Forty  (Ive  cent  packages  of  vegetables  or 
flower  seeds,  your  choice  for  fl.OO,  eighteen 
for  60  cents,  eight  lor  25  cents. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds,  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  all  kinds.  We  shfill  be  pleased 
to  quote  you  prices,  send  for  catalogue. 
Our  specialties  are  Carnations,  Roses,  Ver- 
benas, Chrysanthemums,  Puchia's  and 
Pansies, 

<5yrus  f^.  Cold  G  Sops, 

p.  O.  Box,  1392 

Green  House  &  Grounds 
10th  So  &  Emery  St. 


SALT  LiKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


(When  writing    pleaie    maQtion  this  paper.) 


OUR  $3.00  MEN'S  PANTS 

Made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $4  50  Eastern.  OUR  ji  10.00 
MEN'S  SUITS  made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $15.00 
Eastern.  Our  own  make  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Hose,  Boys' 
and  Men's  Sweaters  and  Knit  Combination  Suits  are  better  than  Eastern 
goods. 

We  sell  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Underwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Home-made 
Hats  and  Children's  and  Boys'  Clothing  at  lower  prices  than  those  who 
profess  to  be  selling  out,  or  at  special  sales. 

Wool  Batting  for  Quilts,  50c  per  lb. 

CUXLER    BROS.    CO. 

36  riain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons 
^  ..^^GoniDanii; 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR     ^    ^    ^ 


ALL   CHURCH    PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday   School,  M.  I.  A.  and   Primary  All  our  Books  are  Well  Printed  on  Good 

Association  Supplies  Always  Paper  and  are  Strongly   and 

^     in  Stock.    .5*  Neatly  Bound. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  Z.  C.  M.  I.  11  and  13  MAIN  STREET. 

SEND  YOUR  FULl  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ZTy'^r.I^feZ^^'Trll^^nZ^i 

a  Life  Size  Portrait  o(  the  late  President  Wllford  Woodruff,  securely  packed  and  postpaid.  "DEWEY," 
and  other  heros  of  the  war,  Beautiful  Landscapes,  Fruit,  Flower  and  Game  pieces  artlsticly  colored,  any  one 
worth  a  good  big  |1.  no  printing  on  them.     We  send  them  out  simply  as  an  advertisment  at  less  than  cost, 
Your  choice  at  20  cents,  secure  them  now  before  they  are  all  gone,  postpaid  to  any  address. 
We  make  the  finest  portraits  at  the  lowest  prices,  from  any  Photo. 

Adar»o« XJTjPlH:   FOES-TE-jPlIT   CO., 

Calder'a  Music  Palace.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

DftYN&S  MUSIG  GOMPftNY, 

Successors  to  DAYNKS  &  COATjTER.  ' 

■»Vr     THE     UBHDINC     7VJUSIO     DEKUERS.     -i-l  !«• 
CHICKEREVG,        ^  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY  -| 

FISHER  and  I  p|ANOS.  ^ail  Orders.  and  l  ORGANS. 

STERliiNG  j  C?n"ALOQUC  ri?CC,  sterling      ) 

J*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book,  .j' 

J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.  -=^*-^EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


3gSo 


DRAPERIES. 


S3SI 


We  have  a  magnificent  stock  of  all  the 
latest  designs  and  colors.  Oar  prices  are 
remarkably  low,  and  you  are  sure  to  find 
something  you  want. 

H.    DINWOODEY 

Salt  Lake  City*  FURNITURE 


CO. 


ggggssasesaeasegg-asa 


Z'  Q.-M'  T. 


It  is  well   known   that   this  famous   Institution   was 
originally    organized    lor    the    iaiportation  of 


9^^»'aT  fA^Y^y[tr\d^z^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
'  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 


Main -Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


AN  OLD  TIMER 


The  enjoyments  of  olden  times  were  very  differ- 
ent from  the  enjoyments  of  to-day;  so  were  the  old 
time  materials  used  in  cooking.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  a  far  greater  pleasure,  because  it  is  easier  and 
results  are  more  certain  and  satisfactory.  On©  thing 
that  assists  to  making  baking  a  pleasure  is  the  fact 
that  best  baking  powder  will  accomplish  so  much 
more  reliable  results  than  the  old  time  material.  IJ. 
S.  BAKING  POWDER  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
You  never  bought  so  much  good  material  for  25  cents 
as  you  would  get  in  a  pound  can  of  our  U.  S.  Baking 
Powder. 


ALL  GHOCERS  SELL  U.  S.  AT  THE  FOLLOWIKO  FRICES: 

S-oz.  Can,  10c.    8-  oz.  Can,  15c.     IS-oz.  Can,  tSe 


i3U5KNV7F5HCTV/R©D     BYi 


Tti6  IJ.S.  BaKino  Powder  6o.  ot  Sail  im  m 

[WHKN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS   PAPER.] 


